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EDITORIAL 








A Prayer at the End 
of Vacation 
[VINE FRIEND, by whose goodness we have en- 
joyed the rest and refreshment of these happy 
holidays, in gladness and hope we turn our faces 
homeward to take up the normal tasks of our daily life 
again. Yet our vibrant heart must pause and speak a 
gratetul word to Thee for the enrichment and renewal 
of spirit which we have gained and which can be naught 
else but the gracious token of Thy love and care. Forbid 
that we hug our joy to our bosom with no thought of Thee 
whose solicitude has followed us through all the joyous 
ind restful hours of these nights and days. 

We are learning to think of Thee, our Father, as one 
ho shares our life in its entire round of interests and 
‘tuvities. Thou delightest in our play and jollity, no less 
than in our work and duty. Thou hast been guest and 
host in all our gladness. As the loving Father of all little 
children, Thou sharest the pleasures which the child heart 
neven the gravest of us enjoys. Teach us to trust the 
~oundness and sacredness of all our natural instincts, and 
so to hold them in leash of Thy will that they may be kept 
iree and pure. 

How many have been the disclosures of Thy presence 
during these days of leisure and relaxation! Often has 
thy face framed itself in landscape and sunset, and in 
the deep, silent woods we have heard a voice that hushed 
and awed our hearts. The world seems more truly Thy 
world and we seem more truly at home in it since these 
tevealings of Thy presence. Keep the freshness of the 
‘summer and of nature in our hearts, through all the year. 
We desire beyond all else to fill the new year with worth- 
‘ulendeavor. It must be the best year of our lives! Weave 


into it, we beseech Thee, the vigor and peace and vision 
which now possess us as we leave our summer trysting 
place of friendship and meditation and return to life's 
earnest and stressful disciplines. 
Amen. 


In the name of Jesus. 


Victorious Issue of the 
Suffrage Campaign 
HE state legislature of Tennessee had the honor of 
bringing to its conclusion the long struggle to obtain 
equal suffrage in the United States. But the vic- 
On the final vote the speaker of 
the House, who led the opposition to the measure, changed 


tory was not won easily. 


his vote in order to be able to move for reconsideration, 
and thereby gave the affirmative side the majority of one 
The anti-suffrage forces made 
a vigorous campaign, the arguments chiefly used being the 


which secured ratification. 


place of woman in the home, the danger of loss to the 
sense of chivalry felt by men for women, and most of all, 
the danger from the Negro women’s vote. But public 
sentiment of the more enlightened type was strongly in 
favor of the suffrage measure. The laughable episode of 
the flight of some thirty of the antis to Alabama in order 
to break the quorum and prevent the transaction of busi- 
ness came too late to be of service even as an obstructionist 
policy, and the notice of ratification was certified by Gov. 
Roberts to Secretary of State Colby, and as a result the 
new amendment has been made a part of the basic law. 
Thus one of the most persistent and untiring crusades the 
nation has ever witnessed has come to a successful end. It 
is a satisfaction, also, to reflect upon the fact that in this 
country suffrage was not disgraced and hindered by the 
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violent tactics which some English advocates of the reform 
employed. A little picketing around the White House was 
the extent of such demonstrations. The enfranchisement 
of women, for which such leaders as Susan B. Anthony 
and Francis E. Willard labored has now taken its place 
beside the prohibition of the liquor traffic as a part of the 
national constitution. The next step in the evolution of 
citizenship is the elevation of the ballot, in the hands of 
men and women alike, to the place of importance and re- 
sponsibility which it ought to hold in the estimation of the 
people. Democracy can only be realized in its essential 
possibilities when the exercise of the franchise is made as 
much a matter of deliberation and conscience as participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper. 


Mischievous Word Makes Trouble 
for Careful Writer 

HARACTERISTICALLY all his state- 

ments of fact as a writer on sociological subjects, 
Professor Alva W. Taylor, of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Century, is enforcing upon his pen unusual cau- 
tion in all that he is saying upon the Interchurch report 
on the steel strike. Ironically enough, that mischievous word 
“not” which has a genius for slinking in where it is not 
wanted and strangely disappearing when it is once plainly 
set down, wrought havoc with one paragraph of Professor 
Taylor's article in the issue of August 12. It made him 
say that the wage scale of the steel cormpany had not kept 
pace with the increasing cost of living, whereas his “copy” 
clearly states the exact opposite. Professor Taylor con- 
tends in the article that wages were not the cause of the 
strike, though the average wage of nearly three-fourths of 
the “lower third” of the steel company’s employes is below 
the amount the government considers necessary for a 
“comfort income.” “Yet,” he goes on, “wages were not 
the cause of the strike. The foreigner does not know an 
American standard and his wage raise had kept pace with 
the rising cost of living.” The mischief was wrought by 
the creeping in of “not” between the words “had kept.” 
In fairness both to Professor Taylor and to the truth we 
hope that other editors will take note of this correction of 
a widely reprinted article. 


careful in 


Missions Vitiated With 
War-Time Suspicions 

HE conference of missionary leaders held at Geneva 

recently is presumably as Christian - minded as any 
group which can be brought together by the church, It 
was composed of representatives of all the great missionary 
organizations of Protestant Christendom. Yet they were 
not able to agree that Germany should be allowed to con- 
tinue her missionary work in non-Christian lands. The 
question was too delicate, and was rather ambiguously 
referred back to the constituent societies. The Christian 
world looked to this group of leaders to call the church 
back to sanity and grace by a generous act of faith in the 
present good purposes of the fallen foe. It was thought 
that gradually the broken currents of sympathy and good- 
will might be started flowing again. Yet it seems that not 
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even the church is ready for the new era. There are gtjjj 
Germans, of course, who trust force rather than righteous. 
ness, but there are also Americans and Englishmen with 
the same evil creed. Those who would propagate the good 
message of the Sermon on the Mount, it would seem 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged. 


Revival of Capital 
Punishment 

N response to the clamor of the newspapers, there has 

been a great increase of hangings in Chicago since the 
war. It is supposed that this will decrease the volume of 
crime in a city notorious for manslaughter. But what the 
city most needs is to break the alliance which too often 
exists between criminals and officers of the law. There is 
grave doubt in the minds of many good lawyers whether 
capital punishment is legal anywhere in this country, and 
may not some day be set aside without resort to special 
legislative action. State after state is proving that it is 
no superior method for handling crime. Indiana now per- 
mits a jury to award life sentence. In only one county of 
that state can juries be found to award the death sentence. 
Yet Indiana is having no increase in murder as a result. 
The prevention of murder in a community is largely a 
matter of building up respect for human life. Capital 
punishment does the opposite of this. 


Report on the 
Lawrence Strike 


A LTHOUGH the strike in the textile mills of Law- 
rence, Mass., occurred over a year ago, the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service maintained by the 
Federal Council of Churches has issued a pamphlet setting 
forth its findings in that situation. The document is of 
great importance to the ministers of the country looking 
forward to Labor Sunday. It deals fairly and impartially 
with all phases of that memorable industrial struggle. One 
of the most important facts brought out in the investigation 
was that most of the owners of the mills were non- 
residents and did not know intimately the facts with re 
gard to the plants they maintained. It is also shown that 
many of the workers were foreigners influenced by the 
syndicalist philosophy that is popular at this time in Russia, 
and that very meager efforts had been made to American- 
ize this group. The story of the part taken in the strike 
by three ministers is an outstanding feature of the report. 
Only one of these men was supported by his church. There 
are many aspects of the report which are typical of the 
whole labor situation in America and these features make 
it of peculiar significance. 


Hatred and Suspicion in 
the Service of God 


ANY strange offerings have been brought before the 
altar of God in the past but none more strange than 

the offering of hatred and suspicion with which some think 
to please God. The religion of such people must always 
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have an antagonist, and the wandering children of the 
‘ith are the most convenient target. Southern Baptists 
offer northern Baptists as a kind of hate offering to God. 
Conservative Disciples make a similar offering of pro- 
eressive Disciples. Anglican high churchmen have bitter 
denunciation for the low churchmen. In all of these cases 
and others, truth is established by denunciation and the 
ervice of God depends upon hate and suspicion and un- 
rotherliness. It is not to be expected that men who have 
strong convictions in religion should hold them lightly. 
ferences exist both in economics and in religion because 
th deal with fundamentals—one with the fundamentals 
{ the physical life and the other with the fundamentals of 

spiritual life. Those who are acquainted with the fun- 
lamentals of the religion of Jesus cannot believe that 
atred and suspicion are well pleasing to God. If we 
we with our gift and remember we have aught against 
r brother, we are to leave our gift and first be recon- 
ed to our brother. 


Loss of Population in 
Rural Counties 
HE actual loss of population in the rich farming 
T ounties of the upper Mississippi valley has been the 
ree of much comment since the making of the 1910 
ensus. Preliminary announcement of returns from 
‘ixty- one Missouri counties, by the 1920 census, is 
lisappointing to those who hoped this drift away from 
the country had ceased. Losses appear in all 
ut eight of the sixty-one counties. Some of 
those losing most heavily—up to 15 and 19 per cent—are 
here land is most productive and highest priced. This 
loes not promise well for the rural church and school or 
the rural community in general. The church is and will 
iffer most, both from loss of population and the breaking 
the small “wagon-haul” community through the 
ming of the automobile. The schools will consolidate 
easily with the coming of better roads and the expanding 
mmunity lines, but the sectarian church persists, “dying 
nd not afraid to die.” 


Alarming Conditions 
in Chicago 
ie citizens of Chicago have long had cause to lament 
the prostitution of civic functions to the spoils sys- 
‘em entrenched in the City Hall. No mayor of this 
ty ever had a more splendid opportunity to display the 
jualities of leadership than did William Hale Thompson at 
the time of his first election. But almost at once the 
construction of a machine was begun by the controlling 
tees behind the mayor, and by the time of the second 
ection that organization, by the combination of the 
t sinister elements in the city with the following of 
‘he cowboy executive, was too much for the conservative 
nd order-loving citizens, particularly without competent 
eadership. The result has been an astonishing display of 
effrontery in the exploitation of every form of vice which 
‘n yield revenue to a city administration. And at the 
resent time, in spite of the showing of mismanagement 
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that has bankrupted the city, and reduced its credit to 
the vanishing point, these same City Hall henchmen, after 
looting practically every fund within the reach of the 
administration, are starting in with a campaign to capture 
the state government by the election of one who promises 
to take orders from the Mayor of Chicago if he secures 
the governorship. The opposition to the plunderbund has 
selected Lt. Gov. Oglesby as its candidate for the govern- 
orship. This is a sample of the stupid or vicious handling 
of political matters which compels the people who wish 
to vote the Republican ticket to choose at the primaries 
between a man like Small, who wears the brand of the 
crime-condoning and graft-seeking city government, and 
one like Oglesby who in his personal character and asso- 
ciations makes no appeal to the self-respecting Christian 
voters of the state. But hard as the choice is, the Mayor 
and his gang ought to be served with notice that Illinois 
wants none of the City Hall brand of politics in the State 
House. 


The Post-War Neurosis 


ONDON writers are describing and seeking to an- 

alyze what may be called a war neurosis among 

English girls of certain classes. They speak of 
“the riot of nudity” and frankly condemn the manners of 
the less well managed young girls “who imitate the man- 
ners, if not the morals, of the courtezan.” 

Miss Lee, an owner of tenements in the Limehouse dis- 
irict of London, where Chinese and darker skinned for- 
eigners live, tells of the great number who have become 
infatuated with and married these men of another color. 
She says, “These men do not go out of the district to look 
for the women. The women come here.” A woman mis- 
sionary working in that quarter says many of them are 
pretty and some of them educated. Both she and Miss 
Lee agree that while the Chinese regard them legally as 
chattels yet they are usually kind and often chivalrous and 
seldom cruel. They say that this is not so in the case of 
the duskier men. The magistrate there says this extraor- 
dinary infatuation is the greatest problem he has to deal 
with. 

The condition known as “war nerves,” together with 
the general lowering of morals brought on by the conflict 
and the great loss of young men, with its consequent 
overplus of young women, no doubt accounts for this sit- 
uation. A German religious journal, writing of the com- 
plaint of looseness and the outrages committed by the 
Sengalese black troops quartered on Rhineland by the 
French, laments the same attitude of many German girls, 
which, it contends, invites the disorder. An English jour- 
nalist says there are not enough men to go around. “Be- 
fore the war the rivalry of women was acute. Today it 
It has cast modesty to the winds. It has 
He pictures 


is frenzied. 
abandoned all its reserves and reticences.” 
the bare backs at the theater and adds: 
The vogue of the jazz dance is one symptom of this frenzy 
The violent outbursts of vehement colors in feminine raiment 
is another. The hysterical eccentricity of feminine attire is 
another 3ut the most alarming symptom is the absolutely 
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brazen display of feminine charms. I! have always suspected 


that man is the shy sex, but now I| know it. In pure—or im- 


pure—effrontery women today are the equals, if not the su- 


periors, of the women of any epoch. 


One of our financiers and philanthropists recently re- 
turned from Europe to tell us that the peace was even 
Any attempt at an analysis of 
the moral ruin of war will find its great harvest of shame 


more ruinous than war. 


and blight of soul in the era following the conflict. 


Mr. Taft’s New Monument 


T the western end of the Midway Plaisance where 
it enters Washington Park there has just been set 
up a plaster study of Mr. Lorado Taft's “Fountain 
of Time.” Years ago, shortly after the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, when the bizarre collection of amusement 
resorts and native villages along the Midway gave place to 
the quiet expanse of driveways, cinder-paths and tree-bor 


} 


dered lawns which have ever since delighted those who 


pass through that great avenue. Mr. Taft, already a noted 
sculptor, conceived the noble project of embellishing this 
lovely mile-long space with two fountains, the one at the 
eastern end to be called “The Fountain of Creation,” and 
the one at the opposite end, “The Fountain of Time.” 
lor the past five years he and his pupils have been work- 
ing out the second of these designs in that curious and 
interesting complex of buildings constructed about an old 
barn just off the Midway. In those studios many visitors 
have watched the figures take form, and the groups grow 
into an entirety that promised great things for the artistic 
enrichmer« of the South Park system and for the city as 
a whole. But it was impossible to appreciate either the 
individual figures or the groups in the pent-up spaces of 
the workshop Now they have been brought out to the 
pot for which they were designed, and for the first time 
can be studied and enjoyed as a unity. 

Over a slightly arching bridge, that spans the short 
chasm between the abyss of birth and the mystery of death, 
there passes a procession of men, women and children 
borne along by the onward surges of an up-flung ocean 
wave. They are of all sorts and conditions, from the help- 
less infant to the mounted warrior, who with his attendant 
soldiers forms the center of the impressive throng. There 
are more than eighty figures in the group, and from end 
to end it measures over a hundred feet, with a height of 
twenty feet in the center. In front, facing the wave-like 


like 


and watching with in- 


Father Time, hooded Hosea in the Sar 
the 


the 


figures, 1s 


gent panels of “Prophets,” 


scrutable eyes irresistible movement of the wave- 
driven pilgrims. 

It is a very bold and compelling conception. It is like 
a Greek tragedy in its sombre and oppressive confession 
of the futility of human life. Beauty there is of an ex- 
quisite type, effort of a masterful sort, the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of momentary achievement. But withal, there 
is the tragic mystery of a meaningless movement toward 


an unknown and fathomless destiny. If it has none of the 


agonized struggle of the |Laocoon, it is because the brevity 
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and pathos of life hardly merit a struggle. In this we 
should like to believe that Mr. Taft had embodied yp. 
doubted pessimism and materialism of the age rather tha 
his own spiritual philosophy. If so, he has both pictured 
and indicted the passing generation. It is a keen and 
mordant comment upon much that makes up the story oj 
our age. But it is the comment of an Ecclesiastes rather 


Job. 


than a 

Whatever be the interpretation, it is a noble work oj 
art, and a genuine enrichment of the city’s artistic pos 
sessions. It is also a splendid proof of the vigor of Mr 
Taft’s art, which has already provided Chicago with such 
superb creations as the Ferguson “Fountain of the Great 
Lakes,” just outside the Art Institute, the “Solitude of th 
Soul,” and the heroic statue of “Blackhawk.” 


owes very much to this genial and charming artist, who as 


This city 


an instructor at the Institute, a fascinating lecturer on art 
themes, the planner of new beauties for the Chicago that 
is to be, and the creator of the Midway designs, is con- 
tributing in a very modest and selfless spirit some of the 


finest factors in the development of our great town 


Piety and Piousosity 


NE of the most exacting demands made upon real 
piety is the demand for patience in dealing with 
piousosity and its often wearying representatives 

For piousosity is not the pretense of religion—if it were 
it would not call for patience. It is a religious pose on the 
part of persons often honest and therefore to be dealt 
with considerately. 

At a national gathering of organized “Bible Students’ 
recently, twenty-five hundred persons—according to the 
newspaper report—took a solemn pledge always to behav: 
in the presence of members of the opposite sex (relatives 
excepted) as if they were in the presence of a congrega- 
Of course, decent Christian 
people do not expect to do anything of which they would 


tion of the Lord’s people. 


be ashamed if it were known to their brothers and sisters, 
but a continual pose before an imaginary congregation,— 
what an inducement to abnormal self-consciousness, and, 
ultimately, either to Pharisaism or to the evil-thinking 
that comes through unnatural repression ! 

and “Confessions” of the 
so-called saints with far more profit if we were not so 


We could read the “Lives” 


frequently led to suspect the confessor of piousosity, of 
keeping a sly eye upon posterity for the glory he believes 
As was said by Faber, who 
was not only pious but a shrewd detector of deflections 
from real piety, 


himself to have renounced. 


| fancy all the world engrossed in judging 
My merits and my blame. 


The autobiographical saint is often, it would seem, in the 
presence of the congregation, even when he believes him- 


self to be pouring out his soul in the secrecy of luis cell. 
His story of struggle, of silent tragedy, of momentary 
defeat and final conquest, is sincere, but he loses some- 


thing in the telling because of this pose. This is largely 
because the ascetic’s religious life was in itself unnatural. 
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i) was a religion of repression and denial. Bernard of 
Jairvaux said that he “rejected as filth all that shines or 
How much better if he had 
taken the goodness of God naturally —if he had let the 


sht shine into his soul and the sweet sounds fill it with 


sounds sweet to the ear.” 


music ! 

We see this same tendency to self-consciousness reap- 
earing whenever Christianity begins to concern itself 
Brierley tells of an evan- 
gelist who, in a trip down the Rhine, kept his eyes closed 
cst the beauty of the scenery should prove a temptation 
What a little soul it must have been and 
how utterly self-deluded! Men and women outside of 
the church frequently make the criticism of Christianity 
at its standards are artificial and abnormal. Unjust as 

; characterization is when applied to the church as a 


chiely with “Thou shalt nots.” 


. his soul. 


ole, it gains some justification where the critics have 
encountered the piousosity which its victims mistake and 
rade for the highest type of spirituality. 

lesus came eating and drinking. Being found in fash- 

as a man he was a real Man, taking our human life 

the natural and yet in a perfect way. His goodness 
permeated the common life, it did not thwart and deny it. 
he naturalness of his life, which so enraged the Phari- 
-ces of his time, is one of the facts concerning it which 
we find most convincing. 


A Long Walk 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Hk daughter of the daughter of Keturah hath a 
little friend who cometh to see her, and playeth 
with her in the Yard, hard by the Window, where 
ir voices may be heard inside the House. And mostly 
ey play very Happily; but now and then for the sake of 
ariety they indulge in Argument and Comparison like 
grown Folk. And it was upon a day that they got thus 
nto a Friendly Scrap, the first part of which I heard not. 
fut the Argument had reached a stage where the daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah was advancing and backing 
the other little damsel off the Map, and the other little girl 
uld only answer, I did not, or You can not, or It is not. 
\nd the daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, 
| can walk Fifty-nine miles. 
\nd the other little girl said, You can not. 
\nd the daughter of the daughter of Keturah sa‘d, I 
1 take my Grandpa’s hand and keep up with him, and 
in walk Fifty-nine miles, and I can walk Fifty-nine 
miles with him if I hold his hand. 
\nd the other little damsel said, You can not. 
‘hen did the daughter of the daughter of Keturah tell 
the other little girl how great and good a Grandpa 
ne had. And I am too modest a man to write down 
she said; but if George Washington and Solomon 
few others were to live in one, peradventure he 
night be a Second-cousin or a Remote Acquaintance of a 
man such as the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
described. 


nd 
u 
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And the other little girl was speechless; for she could 
not say, [Thy grandpa is not the only Pebble on the Beach; 
I also have a Grandpa whose hair is fully as Grey and 
whose Bald Spot is larger than thy Grandpa’s; for the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah had carried the mat- 
ter beyond all comparison. And the other little girl could 
only change the subject, and say, 

I can kick your whole house down and all your trees. 

And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah, knowing 
that she had won out, said sweetly, 

Go ahead. 

Now there is no man who knoweth so well as I how 
far from right is the estimate of the little maiden concern- 
ing the goodness and the greatness of her Grandpa. Nev- 
ertheless it pleased me more than any man can understand 
who is not a Grandpa; for unto none others hath the Lord 
And the next 
time a man goeth by and bloweth a small whistle, she shall 
have a Red Balloon. 

For apart from her beautiful delusion concerning the 


given wisdom to know of such matters. 


poor man concerning whom I pray my God that she may 
he never undeceived, the little maiden is not wholly wrong. 
For when she holdeth my hand she can do things which 
otherwise she could not do. 

And I prayed unto my God a prayer, and I said, 

O my God, Thou hast permitted us through the gift of 
little lives such as these to discern spiritual truths which 
thou hast hid from the wise and prudent and revealed 
unto babes, that so we might enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven as little children. Grant unto me this, O my 
Father, that I shall hold so fast to Thine Hand that the 
journey that would otherwise be impossible shall be pos- 
sible for me, and the task that would have been too great 
may be accomplished through thy strength. For I can do 
all things through Him that strengtheneth me; and if I 
hold Thy Hand I can run and not be weary, and walk 
and not faint 


Fellowship 


WOMAN, bent, though not with years, 
Her face deep-cut by cruel fears 

And gray with watching, knelt beside 

A dying fire at eventide. 


“Thou Christ,” she said, “I seek Thy face, 
Not in its fair transfigured grace 
Not that tonight !—but tortured, wan, 
And blood-streaked, turned in yearning on 
First earth, then heaven, in vain; below, 
Cold Roman, crafty Jews, and lo, 
Above, the Godhead in eclipse! 
As move those pinched and parching lips 
I fain, O Christ, would catch the word 
The watchers on Golgotha heard, 
The word that shal! my faith awake: 
‘My God, why dost Thou me forsake?’ 
Without that prayer, Most High, e’en Thou 
Couldst not be Saviour to me now!” 
Jesste Brown Pounps. 








Faith and Fact 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


“Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbel ief.”—Mark Ix., 24. 
“Neither death, nor life, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God.”—Romans viii., 38, 39. 


© cry in the Gospels touches us more deeply than 

that of the sorely-tried father at the foot of the 

Mount of Vision, uttering his struggling hopes and 
fears in behalf of his afflicted boy. Put yourself in his 
place; think of the sorrow that bowed him down, his 
anxiety, his dull heart-ache, his unwearied solicitude, and 
his broken words, with their echo of the deepest of all 
It was brave, 
sincere, piteous, trembling with a faith which hard reality 
had made difficult. Yet, for the sake of his boy, his faith 
struggled to its feet and stood with hands outstretched. 


spiritual conflicts, are a pattern of prayer. 


No doubt to that distracted father, as to many of us, the 
words of St. Paul, marching in victory against all odds, 
would have seemed like a fourth dimension. 

Somewhere between these two texts we live our lives, 
and most of us are nearer to the tormented father than 
When that poor man 
laid bare his heart, in the very act he laid bare our hearts, 
ind happy are we if, in our distress, we are willing to try 


we are to the triumphant saint. 


the way of prayer, even though we have only a dim faith 
Happier still is the man who, 
hy the grace given in prayer, wins from the bitter, old, 


in faith despite the fact. 
and haggard reality a faith that masters it, transfigures it, 
and turns it to a song of triumph, as the great souls have 
Hence my theme today, which has to do with the 
relation of faith not to the theories that make up theology, 
but to the drab and dingy facts which make up the life 
Here in “this loud stunning tide of human care 
ind crime” we must win our victory of faith, or not at all. 


done 


of man. 


INHERITED FAITH 


Our first form of faith is that handed to us by our 
ancestors. It is not really ours, but simply the tradition 
of insight and piety in which we were born, satisfying, for 

time, the instinctive religion of our nature. We accept 
it, not because we have thought it through or have tested 
it by the fact, but because of our faith in those who taught 
t. When we outgrow this first faith, as all men do who 
grow at all, we begin to scrutinize with our reason what 
At that point the battle 
between faith and unbelief begins, and with men who 
think, it never stops. The “Two Voices,” of which Ten- 


has been taught us by tradition. 


nyson sang, begin to speak within us, each against the 
other, and so long as both are heard we are sane—if either 
is hushed, we fall into fanaticism, Yet it is not in youth 
that the battle of faith is finally won or lost. 


There awaits 
another transition, less radical but more profound—the 
transition from criticism to experience, from argument to 
realities, 

Every man knows that mere intellectual difficulties are 
not the real stumbling blocks for faith. Questions of 
authority, of the inspiration of the Bible, of miracles, of 


this dogma and that, have their interest to those who are 
interested in them, but they do not touch the real issye 
Even when thought has won its victory for faith, it leaves 
the profoundest battle unfought. The House of Doctrine 
may be drawn for the intellect ; it may seem consistent and 
true; but, admire it as we may, it is only the design of the 
architect—a mansion on paper. When we have satisfied 
the reason that God exists, that duty is real, that all souls 
are made for life eternal, then the real struggle begins. | 
is the tragedy—or glory—of our lot that the faith which 
reason sets up, life tends to undermine, submerge, and 
No mere rationalism, facile though it be, meets 
the real situation at all; much less does it satisfy the heart 
More often it goes down, along with all other dogmatisms, 
in face of the facts of life, leaving us to confront the 
reality which has created religion and will keep its flame 
alight. 


destroy. 


PERILS OF MIDDLE LIFE 


That is why youth is not the most critical period in the 
life of a man. If youth is knocked down, it bounds up 
No, the critical 
time is the middle years, when the glow of morning has 
jaded into the light of common day, when a man is fight- 
ing his way through the thick of things, inland far, having 
lost 


again by the very elasticity of its nature. 


Sight of that immortal sea 


Which brought us hither, 

and not yet near enough to the other side of the isthmus 
where sounds the sea on which he is to sail hence—then 
it is that faith, and character, too, are most sorely tried. 
Often the high and tender faith of Jesus seems as unreal 
as a dream, as vain as all the vain things proclaimed of 
Solomon; something which, as Maeterlinck says, “one 
meets nowhere except in Judea.” Such a faith is not easy to 
liold, finding so little echo in the actual world, and it is no 
wonder that men let go of it, though they may still hold it 
nominally, and slip imperceptibly into a way of thinking 
and acting as if it were too fair and frail to be true amid 
the brute realities. 

Who does not know how the facts of life seem to array 
themselves against the faith of the soul? The very bulk 
and mass and vastness of things try to trample it with 
their dead weight. Nature is seemingly indifferent to it, 
crushing saint and sinner alike when they get in her way, 
Disaster, following fast 
and following faster, conspires against it. Lazarus, let 
us say, was good and just, industrious and thrifty, in the 
days of his health; but misfortune overtook him, friends 
forsook him, and he lay helpless at the gate of a rich man, 
filthy with disease and attended by dogs. Could your 
‘aith convert such poverty and misery into inward wealth, 
and the cold indifference of man into a consciousness of 
God? An unforeseen stroke lays an active and useful 
man low at midday, puts an end to his career, and changes 


the babe as quickly as the rake. 
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che map of his life. He is shunted off into obscurity like a 
train of useless cars—what then? Can his faith help him 
+, adjust himself to what remains possible? These are 
che things—two items out of a vast volume of human 
experience—that try the faith of men and break their 
hearts. 

TRAGEDY OF MORAL DEFEAT 


hen there is the awful tragedy of moral defeat, in our- 
selves and in those we love. Robert Burns, so divinely 
sifted, fell into the mire. How terrible, how pathetic to 
see a lad yield to the lure of evil, soil his soul with filth, 
and lose the white bird in his bosom! Oh, the pity of it! 
\dd to this the sacrifice of the best. Jesus deserved the 
est from men, and he received the worst; he did good, 
nly good, always, everywhere—and for this he was cru- 
fied between two thieves. Why such a fate meted out to 
e loveliest souls of the race? Why is the cup of death 
At last life ends 
jeath. We are born, we struggle up into strength, we 
wrselves for work, we spend our days in honorable 

e, and it all comes, as Virgil said, to a handful of 
The longest life and the most availing in behalf of 

the ideal is daily reminded: “If we wait the grave is our 
use.” Such is the indictment which life frames against 
It is not the work of a clever critic; it is the force 
fact. What shall we say to all this? 


ressed forever to the lips of love? 


How can we 


march with hope against these dark realities, and find the 


THE WAY OF THE COWARD 


Surely not by throwing faith away as a fiction and giv- 
ing up the fight—that is the way of a coward. Still less 
we win by making a house of make-believe far from 
arsh fact, as the manner of some is, refusing to look at 
e reality of life. That is not only foolish, but immoral. 
thers make up some neat formula which they apply, 
though it may no more fit the facts than a monkey- 
ucket would fit an elephant. The writer of the 37th Psalm 
a dear, kind old man—concluded that it is best not to 
iret over dark facts. He was content to say that the 
icked might grow in power, but it would be brief. As to 

e righteous, he said he had lived long but had not seen 
he good man forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. He 
may not have seen that sad sight, but I have. The writer 

{ the 73rd Psalm frankly confessed that the problem was 
‘00 much for him, until he, too, found refuge in a formula 
—that the end of the wicked will be violence and tragedy. 
Sometimes it is, but not always. Many a time a man has 
lived a vile life, died quietly, and had a monument erected 

his honor. Such formulas are too glib. There is one 
answer to them, and it is final and irrefutable; they are 
not true to the facts of life. 

Our task is to face the facts of life as they are at their 
worst and win from them an adequate faith. Can such a 
victory be won? If so, how? This is the theme of the 
book of Job, and though many ages have come and gone 
since it was written, its mighty voice still speaks. Loss of 
Property, loss of family, loss of health—often any one of 
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these ills destroys faith. It is no light matter to have the 
savings of years swept away in a night. Death casts a 
long shadow, but how dark must have been the cloud 
over Job when all his children were taken away—many 
a home in England knows what it means! Then his body 
becomes a mass of filth and pain, driving him from his 
home, and his friends, instead of offering sympathy, used 
his woe as proof of his sin. Here is life at its worst, and 
Job had to face it. Martyrs have defied throned tyrannies 
and gone singing to the stake, because they felt that God 
was with them. Job was unconsoled by any such faith. 
He felt that God was against him. He stood alone, tor- 
mented but undefeated, in defiance of the theology of his 
time; in defiance, even, of God! Those great oft-quoted 
words, “Though He slay me, yet I will trust Him,” are not 
correct. Let us read them aright, for they are sublime: 


He will slay me; I have no hope; 


Nevertheless will | maintain my ways before him 

Measure, if you can, the immeasurable daring of that 
resolve! Property, family, health, faith, hope, everything 
gone—everything, except his sense of moral integrity! 
Holding to the moral ideal, he made appeal to a Reality 
above and beyond all known and knowable things—a Real- 
ity more commanding than what men called God, more 
lasting than what men call life. Slowly, under the burden 
of anguish, he began to perceive that, after all, there may 
be a greater God than man had ever dreamed; and then 
this possible, conceivable God becomes the true God—the 
real God who is just. Though bowed low he is not broken, 
and out of the depths he cries: “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth!” The brute atheistic fact bludgeoned his 
faith and broke it, but he won a higher faith which, in 
turn, forced the darkest facts of life to yield him light. 
Without his tragedy he would never have felt the need of 
that higher faith, much less having won it. Having felt the 
worst he found the best, and his faith was proof against 
flood and fire and storm and death. It was not a theory 
about life, but a trophy won from life—the one victory 
worth the winning. 


I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
(Beat, beat, beat!) 

I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 

Where all its voices meet. 

I heard them sound together, 

I heard them sob alone, 

The far, the near, and the nether, 

The known and the unknown, 

From desert, the rose and mountain, 

From city and sea and plain. 

And the voices, all, to one voice 

Blent, in the bitter pain: 


We are the people of sorrow, 
Haled from the silent earth, 
Happy it is. 

Happy is love— 

Happier should be birth! 

We come to the land of the living, 
We go to the realm of death, 
We abide for a day 

And then—away! 

O, why are we given breath! 
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make it go right. Faith that is written in a book, or jn g 
creed, has its dignity and worth, but it must vindicate itsel 
Until it actually resolves itself into 


character, and the ideal forces that make character, it js 


in the midst of life. 
mere theory. To be real it must authenticate itself in the 
God can 
nly be known in the moral process of living, and is finally 


moral trial and struggle with the facts of life. 


made real in the triumph of the loving heart, in the victor 
of the right spirit. The men who have won God for their 
lives through the discipline of disillusionment, and who 
through their lives are giving him to others—these are the 
real leaders of faith. They build the house of faith in the 
rock of reality, and the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
it. 

This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 


faith, He whom we love and follow—often afar off 
won the highest faith and kept it, not by skill of logic, but 
by the valor of His soul amid the tears and tragedies of 
Who shall 
separate us from the love of God in Christ? Shall tribu- 
Nay, in all these 


life—won it and kept it even unto the Cross. 


lation, or famine, or peril, or death? 
things we are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us. Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 


through our Lord Jesus Christ! 


The Unity Conference at Geneva 


By Finis Idleman 


Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 13, 1920. 


first day of the preliminary World Conterence 
] 


Faith and Order has just closed. No one would 


be bold enough to forecast either the direction the 


conference will take or what conclusions it may reach. 


In the words of the chairman, ‘we do not know where 


(50d 's spirit wall lead us.” 


But some observations may easily be made rhe two 


days’ conference just preceding this which was called by 


the Federal Councils of the world for practical unity in 
common tasks both prepared the way for this conference 
and revealed some outstanding personalities who are to 


remain. In fact, without the previous conference and its 


aritying sessions, this conference would be overwhelmed 


} 


y its almost impossible chasms of thought and tradition. 


(ne glance over the delegation of 150 men present tells 


le story of centuries of division within the church. Here 


re men trom England and America. But here are also 


men from Irance and Germany and that distance no man 


an yet measure But the descendants of the reformers 


om Hungary are here and so are the patriarchs from 


ia and Constantinople and Alexandria 


(One cannot 


k upon this small group without deep emotion, for it is 


st time the Eastern Church has been willing to sit 


with Western Christianity since the 


conte rence 
the eleventh century 


ountry of the world is represented except South 


\merica. Eighty communions are represented All 
Christendom was approached and only Rome refused to 
participate Anglican and Puritan, Huguenot and Luth- 
eran, Quaker and Calvinist, Free Churchmen and Greek 
Orthodox are all here. Too much cannot be said for 
breadth of view and patient travel and correspondence of 
the Episcopal delegation that toured the world in extend- 
ing personal invitations, Robert Gardiner, an Episcopal 
ayman, has given ten years to this task and is greatly 
loved, as he is widely known by churchmen of all lands 
\mong the outstanding personalities of this conference, 
New York first. He 


was chosen permanent president and his introductory ad- 


Bishop Brent of Western comes 
dress was so sincere and direct as to win all minds. H: 
s very humble, and thoroughly democratic and is pecu- 
liarly fitted to guide the conference to its greatest possibl 
conclusions. His opening utterance was significant: “T: 
delay one’s fullest effort to unite the church of Christ ts to 
mpose on the loyalty of God.” He unhesitatingly con- 
demned argument as a means of uniting the church, de- 


The onl 


is conference; where “living beings 


aring it had always led to greater division. 
hopeful method 
personal association give equal consideration to things 0! 
others as to their own.” 

\ man of more dashing personality and one exercising 
the most conspicuous leadership on the continent is the 


\rchbishop of Upsala. Archbishop Soderblow is a com- 
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nation of Lloyd George and Theodore Roosevelt. De- 
spite his clerical robes and heavy chain of gold and con- 
spicuous cross, he is a thorough democrat. He is one 

‘the few real Protestants living. He is quick in action 
and most kindly in speech. But he is action forever. He 
cannot be in a meeting without dominating eventually and 
yet is never offensive. He is liberal in thought and with- 
out doubt the most forceful Christian leader of Europe. 
His entire support is thrown toward a practical and imme- 
liate unity of the church. He is impatient of delays 
and thinks the present conference on Faith and Order too 
cutabersome to be effectual. 

A more quiet personality but one recognized as one of 
the most capable Christian statesmen of the world is 
jishop Gore of Oxford. He is essentially a scholar and 
eads Horace for relaxation. His presence here is felt 
n every circle and his counsel is greatly respected. His 
uititude is destined to exercise a most determining influ- 
nce on any contemporary movement for unity. 

Possibly the one who elicits more sympathetic regard 
than any other present is Dr. Sigmann Schultze of Ber- 

He is yet a young man but he was for two years the 
asior to the Kaiser. When the war opened he distrib- 

ted peace literature and for it was condemned with 100 
thers to be shot. Only at the last moment was he saved 

the Kaiser’s secretary. He is one of Germany’s great- 

t scholars. His spirit is most humble and gracious and 
lespite the violent objection registered by the French 

egates against the seating of the German delegates until 

asion of Belgium should be repudiated, Lr. Schultze 
ed by all as an outstanding Christian scholar. 

ret none of the delegates are so picturesque nor have 
such meaning by their presence here as the nine patri- 
representatives of the Greek Orthodox church. 

are surprisingly eager for contact and fellowship 

nd seek every opportunity to express their hunger for a 

total unity of the church. They represent officially 130 

llons of Greek Orthodox Christians. They have come 

. definite program of action to submit and will fol- 

heir proposal with the united effort of the entire 
stern church in securing its realization. 

If one were to express any hope for this conference the 

stihcation for the hope would lie in the sense of hunger 

unity breathed in every utterance from delegates of 


land. Europe is afraid to wait, for terror sits in the 
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threshold of its tomorrow. “Evil will not wait and we 
must not wait’,’ cried a delegate from Bulgaria in broken 
English. Yet who can see the age-long divergence of 
language and creed, of thought and tradition here repre- 
sented without being sensible of the need of an infinite 
patience and a widened sympathy if the hope of many 


hearts is to become a reality 


VERSE 
Pilgrim’s Prayer 


L VE, when the day is lone, 
When all the Light grows dim, 


When to the setting sun 
Rises the Vesper Hymn, 


Let us stand heart to heart, 
We who have toiled so far, 
Bidding the day depart 
Seeking the risen Star 
DANA BURNET 


“But We Did Walk in Eden” 


BC we did walk in Eden 
I:den, the garden of God; 


There, where no beckoning wonder 
Of all the paths we trod, 

No choiring sun-filled vineyard, 
No voice of stream or bird, 

But was some radiant oracle 
And flaming with the Word! 


Mine ears are dim with voices; 
Mine eyes yet strive to see 

The black things here to wonder at, 
The mirth,—the misery 

Beloved, who wert with me there, 
How came these shames to be? 


On what lost star are we 


Men say: The paths of gladness 
By men were never trod! 

But we have walked in Eden 
Eden, the garden of God 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


Freedom 


Rt M out the dusk, ror out the dark 
Of old our fathers came 


Till lovely freedom’s glimmering spark 
Surst forth a glorious flame 
And shall we now praise freedom’s dearth, 
And rob the years to come, 
And quench upon a brother's hearth 
The fires we lit at home? 
\Witt1AM Morris 





Wanted—A Congregation 


Fourth Phase— The Service of Worship 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


T was ten o‘clock. Stiff in every joint, but entirely 
oblivious to his physical discomfort, the Rev. D. Pres- 
ton Blue sat on the verandah of the borrowed bunga- 

low overlooking the water, his mind disturbed by very 

serious reflections. An old man had said something to 
him, that afternoon, which had haunted his thoughts for 
hours. Doubtless the old fellow’s quaint remark, and the 
incident producing it, possessed some sermonic value. And 
while questing a possible spiritual significance, our friend 
had discovered that the cryptic words were aimed directly 
at one Rev. D. Preston Blue, pastor of the Broad Street 

Church of Centerville. As the conviction deepened that 

the words, “Thou art the man!” had been spoken, Blue 

He 

sat with pursed lips, corrugated brow, flexed muscles, and 

accelerated pulse. But you are growing impatient to know 
what it was all about. 

From two to four, that afternoon, stalled in mid-lake, 
Blue had tinkered hopelessly with a cantankerous little 
motor-boat—an invention closely resembling a violin solo 
in that when it is good there are only a few better things, 
and when it is bad, there is positively nothing worse. The 
preacher had unscrewed all the nuts and taps that would 
come off the engine, had wiped each one carefully on 
his trouserleg, and, having inspected them with the grav- 
ity of ignorance, had screwed them back on again. He 


looked less and less like a care-free man on vacation. 


had cranked until he reeled with vertigo and reeked of 


perspiration. His knuckles were bloody, his throat was 


parched, his temples throbbed, and his patience was gone. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 

Whereupon, Old Nate Ruggles had chugged alongside, 
in his funny little tub, to inquire what ailed her—a query 
that had been gradually arising in the minister’s own 
mind, for some time. He said exactly that; though this 
satirical delicacy was quite wasted on Nate, whose palate 
had never been trained to appreciate such lemon-flavored 
rhetorical dainties. The old man cackled in the self-assured 
treble of native wisdom aged seventy-eight, dragged his 
rheumatism over the rail, and fell to examining the object 
of Blue’s solicitude with judicial eye and confident fingers. 

Presently he reported on his findings. Dexterously 
shifting his quid to a position which made articulation 
possible, Nate remarked, sagely, “Parson, you’ve a-flooded 
‘er with gasoline, and your batteries is a-runnin’ low. Yes- 
sir, them two things is wot ails ’er. She’s a-been gettin’ 
too much gas, and not enough spark!” 

And now it was ten o’clock. The turtles were yawp- 
yap-yap-yap-yoodle-hooing down by the boat-house, but 
D. Preston Blue did not hear them. The three-quarter 
moon had flung a long bridge of gold across the lake, but 
Blue failed to observe it. His wife sat at his elbow, but 
he was only half conscious of her presence. Since early 
twilight, the preacher had been at grips with a serious 


problem. Suddenly rousing from his apparent torpor, he 
exclaimed, “I’ve got it!” “Yes?” queried Mrs. Blue, ina 
tone of mingled interest and amusement. “I am so glad 
you have, my dear. I have been horribly lonesome. So 
tell we what it is that you have got!” And he told her. 
It took him nearly all night to tell her; for it was a long 
story. 


INVOICING THE STOCK 


One of the chief benefits of a preacher’s vacation is the 
opportunity it affords him to get far enough away from 
his job to look at it with telescopic vision. Its little de- 
tails, which loom up so ominously at close range, fade so 
nearly out of the picture that they cease to clutter his 
view of the things that really matter. It is so easy for 
the preacher’s life to settle into mere humdrum, so easy 
for it to wear almost inescapably deep grooves in his cir- 
cuit of daily duties and the weekly performance of con- 
ventional tasks, so easy to accept and follow certain ways 
of doing things without stopping to inquire into their 
adaptability to meet changing conditions. 

This season’s vacation was bringing a flood of new light 
into the mind of D. Preston Blue. In the past few 
months, he had got his second wind. He had taken a fresh 
grip on a ministry that had almost lost its earlier attrac- 
tions. Indeed, he had fallen so low in spirit, just previous 
to his new resolution, that it was only economic necessity 
that held his flanges to the rails. Had his assets con- 
sisted of more than a little piece of overtaxed yellow clay 
environing a small house that needed a roof and a group 
of dilapidated farm-buildings, plus a few thousands of 
life insurance which couldn’t be collected so long as he 
insisted upon remaining alive, there was a moment when 
he would have given it all up as a bad job, and retired. 
His forty-fifth birthday had been spent in sackcloth. Here 
he was—forty-five—when he should be just entering upon 
the most active and useful period of his ministerial career, 
conscious that he not only hadn’t grown an inch or gained 
a pound, as a preacher, since thirty, but that he had act- 
ually slumped! He wasn’t the man he had been at thirty! 
Not only had he been unable to lengthen his tent-ropes— 
his interests were narrowing! Forty-five !—and still pur- 
suing the petty round of more or less aimless and pur- 
poseless parochial visits, pushing door-buttons four after- 
noons of the week, for all the world like a policeman 
ringing up headquarters, every fifteen minutes, to let the 
sergeant know he was still on his beat; increasingly serv- 
ing as an errand-boy and general roustabout for a score 
of church auxiliaries with long names, short memories, 
frequent meetings, and feeble achievements; preaching 
dull sermons on Sundays to a small group of drowsy 
people who occupied less than one-fourth the seating space 
in his church auditorium—forty-five, and a failure! It 
shamed him to reflect that his only reason for staying 00 
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the job, at all, was not unlike the explanation the Unjust 
Steward gave for the doubtful transaction to which he 
resorted—he couldn’t dig, and he was ashamed to beg! 


RESURGAM ! 


Then came the rosy morning when D. Preston Blue re- 
-olved to “buck up,” and avail himself of the natural 
portunities at his command to call Cente. ville’s atten- 
tion to the message of his pulpit! Perhaps there was just 
. little bit of sporting blood still drifting, sluggishly, in his 
arteries; or, maybe some adventurous ancestor in him had 
whispered, “Come on, Preston, old boy, let’s run her nose 
right into the gale and see what comes of it!” At all 
events, Blue had found himself. After careful investiga- 
tion of certain psychologically-sound methods of dignified 
advertising, he had begun to experiment with these new 
rocesses of stirring the public’s curiosity. Already he 
had realized astounding results, and not half his scheme 
was in operation! Whatever anxiety and timidity he had 
felt about his new program, at first, was quickly dispelled. 
He knew that with the resumption of his work, after 
acation, he could fill Broad Street Church—galleries and 
all! When he had left town, his membership was buzzing 
with delight over the unexpected prosperity and interest 
that had developed in their church. It was exactly as if 
some new kind of fuel had been thrown into the furnaces 
fa central power plant: the dim lights had begun to 
grow brighter; there was a genial warmth in habitually 
id radiators; erstwhile reluctant wheels were spinning 
merrily! Every department of the church had cheered up. 
‘he Sunday school superintendent, who had flatly de- 
lared in April that he wouldn’t take the job, another 
ear, if they offered it to him on a golden platter gar- 
nished with orchids, had recently spent an evening at the 
parsonage outlining his program for the autumn with an 
enthusiasm that left Blue blinking with bewilderment. It 
as becoming easy to gain the consent of efficient people 

serve as committee chairmen. Yes; the preacher knew, 
now, that Broad Street Church was about to be a going 
oncern. 

BACK TO THE INVOICE 


Now, there comes a time in the experience of every 
minister, who has been party to such a resurrection of 
the dead, when his new responsibility makes him very 
umble. He does not come by this sensation, at first. Just 
the sheer wonder and delight of witnessing the miracle 
ccupies his whole attention. His feeling of gratification 
knows no bounds. He had always wanted a live church, 
and a magnetic congregation,—and now he is getting it! 
Hallelujah ! 

Every Sunday there are many more new faces before 
him, and he is spurred to his best efforts by their chal- 
lenging expression of an appraisal that seems to be say- 
ing, “Well, we've heard about it; and here we are: wonder 
if it’s as good as advertised!” Yes; there is that period 
to be gone through—a time of delirious excitement over 


the hitherto untasted joy of seeing the pulpit actually 
tunction. 


Then comes, with a shock, the almost terrifying sense 
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of responsibility to do something more for these eager 
people than merely preach to them. D. Preston Blue had 
now arrived at that stage. As he sat, gazing wide-eyed 
but unseeingly into the night, his heart was very heavy. 
He had wanted a congregation. His dream was going to 
come true. People would come to his church in increas- 
ing numbers. But, why did people go to church? Why 
should they go? To hear a sermon? Was that all? Was 
there not another—indeed, a primary—function of the 
church that he, Blue, had almost completely ignored? Was 
he helping to satisfy that irresistible heart-hunger of the 
normal human soul for a closer contact with the Infinite? 
Was he doing anything to deepen the desire and increase 
the capacity of his people for worship? After all—wasn’t 
this the main business of the church—to offer a service 
of worship so reverential and inspirational that it would 
serve as a spiritual tonic to souls in desperation to escape 
the tyranny of material things, almost frantically eager to 
catch occasional glimpses of an intangible heart-kingdom 
where the youth of the spirit is renewed until it mounts 
up on eagle-wings ? 
ASHES ON THE ALTAR 

These self-searching queries had been giving our friend 
some painful hours, tonight. He had become shamefully 
stricken with remorse—the kind that sends a dull ache 
into the throat and a stinging pain into the eyes. As Blue 
reviewed the so-called “service of worship” customarily 
rendered in Broad Street Church, it galled him to reflect 
upon those cold, gray ashes that stood for an altar-fire. 
It humiliated him to remember how lifeless, how per- 
functory the thing really was—so exceedingly dull that 
even he, himself, thought of it, when and if he thought of 
it, as a mere something-necessarily-to-be-gone-through 
preliminary to the main event of the hour—his sermon! 
Why some of his members had frankly accounted for their 
habitual tardiness at the Sunday morning service with the 
bland explanation, “Oh, all that we care for is the sermon, 
anyway !”—and Blue had been so short of sight as to feel 
complimented ! 

Torn now with remorse, the preacher resoived to analyze 
that profitless, cold, and all but sacrilegious “order of 
worship”—a piece of mummery that had become so trite 
and feeble that even he was heartily glad when the last 
wearisome yawn of it had been dutifuly recited, and the 
book chucked back in the rack. Blue was under contract 
with his own soul to mend matters, at that point, without 
further delay! This was the burden of his thoughts, to- 
night. It was a very, very serious problem. It was not 
much wonder he didn’t hear the turtles, or see the moon, 
or chat with Mrs. Blue! He was under conviction of a 
blunder that was considerably more serious than a mere 
misdemeanor. He had failed at a vital point! So—he 
took up that “order of worship,” item by item, and looked 
at it. 

In the first place, it was a service absolutely devoid of 
thrills! (I daresay such use of the word “thrills” will 
entitle the writer to some more piously-phrased, albeit 
unsigned, communications from his brethren, warning him 
to flee the wrath to come.) Well—anyhow—whate’er the 
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future may have in store for him who boswells for D. 
There 
wasn't a single feature of it calculated to quicken a man’s 
What 


little of solemn ritual there was in it possessed no current 


Preston Blue,-—it was a service devoid of thrills! 


respiration or grip his throat or stir his pulse. 


——just lazily ambled along on a level like the sleepy Yang- 
tsekiang, for five hundred miles without a ripple. It 
reached no high spots; led up to no climaxes; pointed to 
no definite goal; and, having no destination in mind, it 
failed to arrive anywhere 


“YOU'VE A-FLOODED ‘ER 


Whatever pauses occurred in the service were not elo- 
quent silences, portentous with meaning; they were only 
awkward delavs which the congregation availed itself of 
as a suitable time to cough in concert; and thumb the 
hymnal; and wonder whether there’s enough in the tank 
to run to Blinkton, this afternoon, or had we better fill it 
before we start; and to speculate on whether her hat, the 
forecastle of which shuts off the view, was last season’s 
rosette upsidedown, or the 1918 model, turned wrongside- 
out. 
lacked life. 


a worse burden than Solomon's 


Considered as a whole, the service lt was 


loddish, sluggish, heavy ; 


rasshopper. Moreover, as Blue invoiced the thing, seri- 


atim, he became conscious that most of its inspirational 


possibilities had been annulled through his own habit of 


getting in the way of every potential emotional thrill by 


he utterance ot stupid commonplace For example: he 


‘jably insisted upon announcing the opening hymn 


ith which the service began. True, it was printed on the 
bulletin, in every member's hand, that the first hymn would 


€ No L145 


needed 


printed lainly that the wayfaring man 


to glance at it ior the 


only required directions. 
He would sav, 
Out 
What 
prophets used to say, 


\\ ell Blue 


of worship, 


But Blue always announced it, anyway 


‘Shall we not (Oh—‘‘shall we not ?’—indeed! 


D | all 


wretched psychology! The old 


these ibblv-kneed = shall-we-notters ! 


Hear ve, oh Israel" That was better!) 


would say. “Shall we not open our service 


this that grand old hymn of the 


“( Ih God, the 


morning, by 


singing 
church, number one hundred and forty-five, 
if Ages, to the tune ‘Miriam’ which you will find 
left-hand page, the full text being on the right-hand 
in the singing of 


fifth.” 


age, howeve1 Let us all join heartily 


this hymn, the one hundred and forty 


SYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Then there would ensue an awkward pause, during 


organist was guessing whether Brother Blue had 
Hav 
said it all, 


vhich the 
aid everything that was in his mind, at the moment 


ing finally determined that the preacher had 


would pipe out a puny little combination of 


solicional” and “violin diapason,”” wherewith to introduce 


the hymn, plaving the entire score of it in this feeble 


manner the time the congregation was actually 


turned loose to sing, it didn’t want to. There is a peculiar 


psychology back of this. When the minister has begged 


the congregation to sing, the man in the pew is reluctant 


to make the adventure. He fears his neighbor may think 
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that he is going to cut loose and show these people that 
Again, when the organ intro- 
duces the hymn with a frail little prelude, everybody js 


he, for one, is some singer. 


afraid to begin, for fear there will be no support. 

But, just now, the thing that filled D. Preston Blue’; 
mind with misgivings was the thought that he had beep 
talking too much, during his “service of worship.” When 
he had come to the point of announcing the responsive 
reading of the psalm, he always said something like this 
“Shall we not now turn to selection one hundred and six. 
in the back of the hymnal, page one hundred and twenty 
and read responsively’’ Then came another of those 
blighting delays, while people hunted for the place. Blue 
was conscious of the awkwardness of such moments, and 
his only remedy for them was to fill them up with talk— 
mere superfluous chatter. He would keep on repeating, 
dully, while they searched, “Selection one hundred and 
six—on the one hundred and twentieth page—in. the back 
of the hymnal.” Oh, how could he have been so exas- 


peratingly stupid Every time there arose the merest 


vhost of a chance for the congregation to have a little of 

blessed silence, here was Blue chattering like a magpie! 
Thus did he review, with burning cheeks, the specific 

that cold pulseless ‘‘order of — service,” 


defects in and 


searching for the cause of its failure; when, suddenly 
the real secret of its hopelessness and dullness stood out, 
shouted to Mrs. Blue, “T’ve 


what ails Broad Street Church! 


clear-cut as a cameo; and he 


got it! I know 


been gettin’ too much gas, and not enough spark" 


RENEWING THE BATTERIES 


Needless to say, explanations followed which made 1 


possible for the minister's wife to share her husbands 


musings. She encouraged him to tell her of his plans for 
a better order of worship, and he begged her to help him 
with suggestions They discussed thts matter tar 
the mght 

“First of all,” said Blue, after he had explained his 
dilemma, “I must establish closer cooperation with my 


hoir. It is a good choir. And Fred Young is a capable 
director. I mean to talk this all through 
back 


ons 
Wilt see 


irganist and 


with him when we get And then, I shall go over! 


with the chon hey the significance of this 
matter, and will be glad to do their part.” 


“Well,” Mrs. Blue, 


clination to repair, “let us begin at the beginning, and sec 


said with a woman’s natural 1n- 
how much of the service is to be mended, and how much 
must be brand new. First, there is the opening hymn- 
“No,” 


Broad Street Church uses to drown whispered conversa 
We will put a notice in the bulletin 


said Blue, “first is the organ prelude, which 
tions in the pews 
that the organ prelude is a part of the service of worshij 
Perhaps, if Young is given to understand that the people 
re listening to his organ number, he may put a little more 
into it,” There was a silence of several minutes during 
which the minister remembered dismally that this inatten- 
tiveness of the audience to the organ prelude might easil) 
lhe accounted for on the ground of his own attitude toward 
it, for had he not customarily spent the whole of it fuss 


ing over his holy properties—locating his Bible lesson, and 
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€ that the reading in the hymnal, and the opening hymn, and gled Banner’—after which he swept his choir and the 
intro- -oving with his sermon notes, and leafing through the audience into the first verse of “Lead on, Oh King Eter- 
ody is ulky sheaf of announcements with which he would later nal,” which happened to be in the same key, and therefore 

rug his congregation almost into insensibility, and other- required no introduction at all. True, the congregatior 
Blue's ise busying himself in a manner denoting his absolute didn’t know, for a moment, what was afoot, but it was 
| been odifference to the organ number ? not long in finding out, and the genuine thrill it experi- 
When \Vhy couldn't he step into his pulpit, Saturday evening, enced shattered every vestige of indifference, and tuned 
onsive nd attend to all these little errands, seeing they were so. the heart for a thorough appreciation of that great mili- 
» this mportant? Perhaps it would do no harm, anyway, to go tant hymn. 
id six, nto his pulpit, on Saturday evening, and having arranged A CONSISTENT RITUAI 
vent s books and papers, stand for a moment in that silent, cal ye aol J ; ee 
those mly-lighted place and invoke God’s blessing on his next Now,” said Blue, “the ritualistic service of worship 


ae begins. I don’t believe that we had better fumble arounc 
Blue iav's work. Indeed, he thought, if there was a convenient S ; ‘ und 


. . : in the back of the book, any more, for a responsive read- 
s, and ay to do it, he would like to spend Saturday night in the ~ — 


ne ing. We'll print it in the bulletin, and let it make up in 
alk— yurcn . . 

: ; ’ - ‘edie power whatever it lacks in mer length. ray, ase 
ating \h. but 1t was a wise old cult that required its othciat- ounied _— ove rae lengtl Any way, these 


; . . readings’ in the back of the ¢, weren’t build correctly. 
d and g priests to sleep in the temple on the night preceding eadings ¢ back of the book, weren’t build correctly 


. , . Most of them are too long, and too full of local color 
> back e major service of the week. Many an otherwise excel- a 1 too ite cal colo 


° ace - about the Jews.” 

exas- nt sermon has had the breath of life clattered out of it _ J : 
- - . : . “a rhe preacher smiled as he repeated a tew of these 

nerest y the rattle of breakfast dishes, the crying of babies, and ' 

ttle of 


ie | ue decides that henceforth he will get up at five, on 


ps . ; passages for the edification of his wife. ““What good does 
neral confusion at the parsonage on Sunday morning. '“°° & ; 6 d 


, it do a crowd of able-bodied citizens of the United States, 
, . . . . ° in 1920, to stand up and read together about brotherhood 
Decific Sundays, prepare his own breakfast, and hie himself to hes cape. v4 Pp om ~~ eee Sree naar 
— i ial . being ‘like the precious oil upon the head; like the dew of 
vice the little den in the attic where nothing short of serious 


. : ; ; . Hermon, or that purely parochial remark of an ancient 
denly ness or a fire would be permitted to disturb him until I 2 | =3 


; people, ‘Before Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh, stir 
d out, me to go to church. He owes that much to his work. ae. : P =" 


I's up thy might.” And what possible benefit can acrue 
r : EROCOUBAGING MEESTATOON to anybody by reading aloud so misleading a passage as, 
a gan prelude,” soliloquized Blue, “ought to begin ‘For we are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 

People come in from the racket of traffic on the are we troubled’? And so many of them have a curious 
hey should be given some incentive to calm _ trick of ending on an awkward phrase like ‘Yea, the work 
rits, and meditate without being overwhelmed and of our hands, establish Thou it'—leaving one with the 
d with a thunderou noise. It should be under- uncomfortable feeling of having come off and forgotten 
by the ushers, that the seating of the people should something, until the next event of the service mercifully 
lone with a minimum of confusion. From the moment blots the dissonance out of mind. No; we will not g¢ 
rospective worshipper steps inside the door, he should — to the back of the hymnal any more—at least not until we 
pressed with the fact that this is the House of God. can do so with better effect than is now in sight 
houid be given a chance to think, to pray, to sense “After that first hymn, there is going to be a moment of 
ne Presence. Therefore, the organ prelude, which silence—an impressive silence! The auditorium doors will 
apable elps him to that mood, must not be a big “show piece,” be closed. The ushers will seat no more late-comers until 
rough it rather an impassioned tug at the heart-strings. And _ the ritualistic service is concluded he service isn’t 
ver I then, it should grow, almost imperceptibly, at its close, operated for the sole purpose of accommodating the tardy, 
f tl eems to be building up toward some definite ac- anyway. If they will come late, they can do exactly as at 
he people must be filled with a desire to ex the orchestral concert or the theatre—wait until there 
hemselves in intermission.” 


out a pause,” continued Blue, thinking aloud, “the 


| IS THAT MOMENT OF SILENCE POSSIBLI 


modulate into the score of the opening hymn 
of the thrill of it, my dear,” exclaimed the It is entirely unnecessary that there should be a steady 
the organ piling harmony upon harmony, tramp, tramp, tramp, down the aisles, during this impres 
r, fuller, until, in one great, triumphant chord, sive moment. The public does not value Christianity the 
the majestic measures of ‘Oh, God, the Rock more highly for being permitted to treat a church service 
ind the choir comes to its feet-—and the con- with less respect than it is obliged to manifest in a play- 


rises, not hesitatingly, by squads, but sponta- house. Therein lies one of the chief difficulties with the 
nmediately, and because it can’t sit still another Protestant churches of America. They have consistently 
nd then they will sing! Fine—isn’t it?” believed and practiced a series of logical fallacies with 


embers a wonderful service he had attended, reference to the public mind 


the organist had begun with an impassioned pre- They have lacked the wisdom to understand that peo- 
to a martial mood, and, because the minister ple are not especially attracted to any institution which 
to preach on a patriotic theme, brought the con- they are permitted to treat disrespectfully. Not in- 


stand with the strains of “The Star Span- frequently, during the whole of the organ prelude, “dear 
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old Brother Smithers” snuggles up beside “dear old 
Major Welickedem,” and chatters, audibly, to the annoy- 
ance of everybody within a range of fifty yards. Where 
else but in a Protestant church would such an absolutely 
unnecessary disturbance be tolerated? Not in the theatre, 
surely, And why must the church put 
up with such annoyances? Oh, because it has consistently 
permitted almost any sore of a nuisance to nullify what- 
ever opportunities were presented for an orderly, inspira- 
tional service of worship! But—someone exclaims—what 
One must go to dear old Brother Smithers, 
and tell him to cut it out. It can be said gently, tactfully, 
If the dear old fellow 
becomes incensed, and withdraws to some other church, 


Nor at a concert. 


is one to do? 


purringly—but it should be said. 
it will be a great deal better for his own soul than if he 
stayed where he was, and habitually made a nuisance of 
For, in church Number Two, he will not talk 
during the service, remembering what had happened at 
Number One. There must be no crying babies, shrieking 
all through the otherwise impressive moments of the ser- 
Protestant church would 
What 
We must tell the young mother that she is 


himself. 


vice! Nowhere else but in a 
‘uch an annoyance be permitted, for a moment! 
shall we do? 
to be excused from her church duties until her baby is 
old enough to be placed in the church kindergarten where 
all small children are to be, during the church service. You 
wonder why some of the finest, most earnest, most phil- 
anthropic people in your town are not in church on Sun- 
days? Provide a service that appeals to the heart, and is 
uninterrupted by petty annoyances which destroy every 
possibility for a reverential worship, and let it be known 
that you mean to have such a service every Sunday—and 
you may notice a change! 

No, sir: when the time comes in the service where 
silence is the order, close the doors, shut off the tramp of 
the tardy, and the chatter of the thoughtless. and have 
silence! 

If some belated become of- 

few min- 
proof that 
of doing things, 
hasn’t done very much for their souls, and it is high 
time something was tried! And if they get so angry 
they resolve never to come back—and go away and tell 
it, all over the lot, that they went to their dear old church, 
where their dear old fathers and mothers had been wont 
to come straggling down the aisle almost any time be- 


tween ten-forty-three and eleven-thirty-five, and, bless 


brother and his wife 
fended because they are obliged to wait a 
the 


church, 


utes in vestibule, that is sufficient 


the with its old way 


you, weren’t permitted to go to their own seat just because 
their fool preacher had suddenly developed a crazy no- 
tion that the doors were to be closed through the opening 
service—well—what of that? Is that going to put the 
Indeed, it is the very choicest 
advertising. No church would be able to purchase or de- 
vise a finer publicity medium than about half a dozen lo- 
quacious ex-members who had gone forth to spread the 
report that their church had gone in for a strict practice 
of reverence. Such a campaign is sure to bring out a 
select lot of splendid souls who will come, next Sunday, 


church out of business? 
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to see if, perchance, there is that something in your service 
for which they had sought, eagerly and in vain. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Best Years * 


EFORE the curtain drops upon the Old Testament fo; 
B some months, we are given a picture of King Solomog 

at the pinnacle of his glory. His army is large ang 
well-trained; tribes pay regular tribute; , 
large and brilliant court surrounds him; everyone sings his 
praises; his wisdom is the marvel of the age; he is student 
and philosopher; he honors God and devotes much attention 
to worship and the enriching of the new temple; his riches 
are surpassing; he is the idol of his people; the stage is all set 
for him to crash in the next act! But we are spared that act. 


many subsidiary 


for we leave for another theater. 

Let us be happy this morning to see a man at his best, 
hard at work, universally honored, gloriously successful, and 
evidently religious. Solomon is at his zenith. People differ as 
to the best years of one’s life. Some consider that care-free 
childhood is the sweetest. Confidence not shattered, kind 
parents anticipate every want and wish, no heavy responsibil- 
ities and long, long hours to follow the heart’s desire. There 
is much to be said in favor of childhood. Most of us look 
back upon splendid days when flowers, birds, trees, clouds, 
lakes, and folks formed a very garden of 
Eden. Many contend that youth is the golden age. There is 
more of self-determination, the spell of romance turns the 
world into paradise, boundless strength and rollicking good- 
health make every day a new joy. The disappointments have 
come and the future is like the dawn. Others will 
tell you that the years of home-making find life at its best. 
The babies come, revealing a world of love that one never 
knew existed before; th 


rivers, meadows 


not yet 


e very responsibilities are pleasures of 
the keenest variety. It is the time of acquirimg; each new 
piece of furniture, each new book or picture brings a thrill of 
delight. Freshness, sweetness, alertness, mark every moment 
of this wonderful period. Much may be said for the years of 
power (this is where we find the king in this lesson). The 
days of cramping limitations are gone. Now there is plenty 
of money, one’s reputation is solidly established, appreciation 
is on all sides—except from the side of one’s good enemies! 
Resources, connections, ability, matured mind and plans make 
possible the securing of decided successes. Praise is not lack- 
ing for all these achievements. The children are about grown 
and are showing delightful progress. One’s place in society 
is solid and pleasant. Yes, much can be said for these years 
of mature power. The burdens are crushing, but the rewards 
are superb. At this point some elderly man or some well- 
preserved woman of advanced years (one hardly knows what 
to say of these women—there are no more “old” women)— 
comes forward and sings with Browning: 


“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be— 

The last of life, 

For which the first was made” 


and these delightful souls, mellowed, enriched with wide and 
varied experience, beautiful in their own way, may make @ 
good place for the gentle years of advanced age as they 6° 
slowly down into the sunset and into the purple mists that 
hang over the river called death. After all, is it not the part of 
highest wisdom to make the utmost of each passing yeat, 
get the most out of every swiftly passing day? It is eres 
to be alive any time, anywhere. The world is full of beauty 
when the heart is full of love. Joun R. Ewes. 


Reign.” | 


“Lesson for Sept. 12, “The Glory of 
Kings, 10:1-13, 23-25. bi 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Seventy Cities Will Have 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Meetings 
Beginning at Albany, New York, No- 
vember 15, there will be seventy great 
Pilgrim Tercentenary meetings in vari- 
us great cities of the United States. 
The chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements is Dr. Henry Churchill King, 
Oberlin. Twelve teams will do the 
speaking in the various cities. On each 
team will be an eminent Britisher and an 
eminent American. These meetings will 
nelude with a great mass meeting in 
New York on November 26. In each of 
the seventy cities a Mayflower commit- 
tee has been formed of eminent citizens 
who will have charge of the local ar- 
This will give to the Pil- 
erm Tercentenary Movement the char- 
acter of a national enterprise. The Brit- 
ish celebrations are being held in Eng- 
land in September, commemorating the 
sailing of the ship. American visitors in 
England ths summer are agreeably sur- 
prised at the interest which is being 
taken in the celebration American 
ymns are being sung and the occasion 
cing used for the purpose of culti- 
ating Anglo-American goodwill and 
ooperation. 


ingements. 


Southern Baptists Established 
in Rome 


e Southern Baptists have purchased 
ntire Piazza Barberini at Rome, 
them a very substantial 
indation for propaganda in the center 
the Roman Catholic world. Seven 
ldings will be torn down and new 
buildings erected for a Baptist church, 
theological seminary, a publishing 
use and residences for the religious 
rkers. Up to the present time the 
leading Protestant influence in Rome has 
been that of the Methodists but the Bap- 
usts seem to have laid out even more 
mbitious plans. 


ch gives 


A Disciples Assembly 
in the Ozarks 

The Missouri Disciples have just con- 
cluded a very interesting assembly and 
Rural Ministers’ Institute at Hollister, in 
the Ozark region of Missouri. The at- 
tendance was not large but a small group 
| pastors met for ten mornings in a 
school under the direction of Prof. A. 
\. Taylor and with families and friends 
spent the evenings in popular assemblies 
under the chairmanship of Superintend- 
ent J. H. Jones, the beloved Shepherd 
of the Ozark Hills. Rev. Carl B. Swift 
af Joplin led in the Biblical studies and 
J}. M. Alexander of Marshall gave the 
vesper talks. State Missionary and Ag- 
ricultural Extension workers gave ad- 
iresses and led conferences and an open 
‘orum was held each day. Our corre- 
spondent says that one of the delightful 
evenings of the assembly was a genuinely 
‘umorous lecture by Rev. E. F. Leake 
o! Springfield, Mo. Presbyterian Hill, 
with all its camping and assembly ar- 


rangements, was placed at the disposal 
of the Disciples gathering without money 
or price, and many Presbyterians linger- 
ing at cottages on the Hill attended the 
evening meetings. The invitation was 
made a permanent one and the Disciples 
present plan a larger program for next 
year. 


Baptists Receive Great Fund 
for Medical School 

The University of Rochester, a Bap- 
tist institution, has recently been the re- 
cipient of a noteworthy gift of $10,000,000 
from Mr. George Eastman, the owner of 
the Kodak factories. The institution 
which receives the money has in the past 
been hardly more than a denominational 
college with an annex of a theological 
seminary. It is now challenged to be- 
come something more. The funds are at 
hand to make one of the foremost medi- 
cal schools of the western continent. 
Very often these large bequests mean a 
loosening of the denominational bond, 
but in this case it is stated that the 
Rochester University will continue to be 
loyally Baptist. 


Episcopalians Hold Mid-West 
Conference for Church Workers 

For three years now the Episcopalians 
have held a conference for church work- 
ers at Racine, Wis. Each year has 
brought a larger enrollment, this year 
347 people taking a place in the school. 
Some of the leading workers of the 
church in the middle west taught classes 
in the various types of church activities. 
Courses of instruction for women, for 
young people, for boys and girls were 
offered by experts in these fields. 


Pilgrim Preachers 
in Scotland 


A unique feature of Scottish life is a 
group of “Pilgrim Preachers” who go 
through the country riding bicycles, 
blowing their trumpets and occasionally 
shouting their message through a mega- 
phone. Following the men on the bi- 
cycles is a placard motor-van. Meet- 
ings are held in which singing is a prom- 
inent feature. The Pilgrim Preachers 
have been treated in a friendly way by 
some of the preachers of the established 
churches where they have come. 


Will Hold Conference 
on Mormonism 

The Home Missions Council will hold 
in Salt Lake City in October a confer- 
ence on Mormonism. A tentative pro- 
gram has already been formulated. 
Among the items to be considered are 
those of better equipment in property 
and personnel of Gentile churches in Salt 
Lake City and other Mormon centers; 
the present available literature and what 
ought to be prepared in order adequate- 
ly to present the evangelical idea of 
God; the arrangement for a competent 
intellectual appeal in Salt Lake City once 


a year and the arrangement of public 
pictures with good music in opera houses 
throughout Utah, with moving pictures 
showing the achievement of the Christian 
church in the smaller communities. Plans 
will be discussed for the closer coordi- 
nation of the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian work in this region. These are 
the two leading denominations at work 
in Mormon territory 


Bishop Blake Goes 
to Paris 

One of the recently consecrated bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
Bishop Blake, has been assigned to the 
Paris area for work in Europe. He is one 
of the strongest men of the younger 
group of bishops and has been chosen 
for a difficult task by reason of his par- 
ticular strength. The Methodist church 
hopes to extend its message throughout 
Europe and the preaching of the mes- 
sage of this denomination in countries 
dominantly Catholic requires the skill of 
an original thinker who can make the 
necessary adaptations. 


Bishop Returns to 
the Pastorate 


Bishop Arthur S. lloyd has accepted 
the rectorate of St. Bartholomew’s Epis- 
copal church, White Plains, New York. 
It is a very unusual thing for a bishop 
to return to the parish, for in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church it is “once a bish- 
»p, always a bishop.” A bishop who 
surrenders the Episcopal function for 
the parish retains the appelation of “re- 
tired bishop.” Bishop Lloyd has ren- 
dered his most conspicuous service as 
president of the board of foreign mis- 
sions of his church. He was once bish- 
op coadjutor of Virginia. 
nation from the board of missions he 
was repeatedly mentioned as the next 
available candidate for Suffragan Bish- 
op of New York, assisting Bishop 
Birch, but Bishop Lloyd would not heed 
the suggestion. 


On his resig- 


Doing Missionary Work in 
the United States 

Not only do we have the modified 
Mohammedanism of the Bahaist move- 
ment with thousands of adherents in the 
United States, but the orthodox original 
is now carrying on propaganda among 
us. We are the “infidels” who are to be 
converted by the adherents of the true 
faith. A tract is being given wide cir- 
culation which states the point of view 
of the missionaries. “Remember the 
Islam that has been presented to you by 
the Christian missionary is not the real 
Islam, but only a mutilated misrepre- 
sentation of it. The real Islam is such 
a priceless repository of spiritual truths 
that no other religion can be compared to 
it. Jesus says the tree is known by its 
fruit. So don’t look at Islam through 
the eyeglasses of opponents but look at 
it from the point of view from which 
Jesus wants you to look at things.” It 
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is just this pragmatic test of religions 
which Christianity welcomes. The com 
petition of rival cults in America may 
catch some unwary souls in the net of 
false doctrine but in the long run tt 


means a more intelligent Christianity. 


Small College Makes 
Large Gains 

These are days of prosperity for the 
small denominational college and many 
if these schools are now snowed under 
with applications from prospective stu- 
dents. Blackburn College, a Presbyte- 
rian institution at Carbondale, Ill, can- 
not receive any more students. Cotner 
College, a Disciples foundation at Lin- 
coln, Neb., has had a most energetic 
team in the field this summer which has 
visited every high school within reach 
of the college. The result is a fifty per 
cent increase in the enrollment of the 
school, The loyalty of the former stu- 
dents has been one of the large factors 
in this significant gain. 


Gideons are a Growing 
Organization 


Che Gideons are a Christian organiza- 


tion of traveling men. They have re- 
deemed life on the road of much ot the 
evil that was once attendant upon such 
“he organization 
known to the wide publi 


through its service in providing the hotels 


i mode of existence. T 


came to he 


of the country with Bibles for the guest 
ooms [This organization has 4,000 
active members and 4,500 associate. The 
reported gain for the past vear is 660 


| 
ictive members and 2029 associate 


Minister Novelist Divorced 
and Remarvried 

Harold sel] \\ right, 
have so frequently referred to the church 
and its ministry, was formerly a Disciples 
ninister, having held pastorates both in 
Chicago and Kansas City He married 
in Chicago a 


w hose novels 


During 
the past summer he was divorced from 


generation ayo. 


the wife of his vouth, and now comes 
the tidings of his marriage to Winifred 
Duncan, of Los Angeles. 


Prohibition Candidate 


a Methodist 


The three 
presidency 


Ohio candidates for the 
belong to three different 
lenominations Senator Harding, as is 
well known, is a Baptist in active relation 
Governor 

Brethren 
years has 
been a vestryman of the Protestant Epis 
copal church. The Prohibition candi- 
date, Rev. Aaron S. Watkins, is a Meth- 

list preacher. 


to his local church at Marion. 
ox came up in the United 


denomination but in recent 


World Outlook Finds 
New Publishing Medium 

World Outlook was the pioneer of the 
fine illustrated missionary journals now 
a number of the denomina- 
tions, notably the New Era Magazine 
of the Presbyterian church and_ the 
World Call of the Disciples. Though 
published originally by the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, it has from 


published by 





the start had an interdenominational pol- 
icy. It was taken over by the Inter- 
church World Movement as an official 
organ of the Movement. It will be pub- 
lished henceforth by A. S. Watkins, pub- 
lisher of American Business. Mr. Wil- 
lard Price, who has been associated from 
the beginning with the journal as editor, 
will continue in that position. The pol- 
icy of the journal is stated in the follow- 
ing pronouncement: “World Outlook is 
avowedly missionary in character, but 
the word missionary must be used in 
its broad and genuine sense, for World 
Outlook will stand not only for the mis- 
sion propaganda of all denominations, 
but for every movement of religion, com- 
merce and 


politics which stands for 


better living.” 


Disciples Headquarters 
Opened in St. Louis 

The United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety held a formal opening of their 
new offices in the Missouri Life Build- 
ing in St. Louis, Aug. 16. They have 
the whole of the sixth floor and all of 


the constituent boards that are merging 


their activities into the new organization 
are now represented, with the excep- 
tion of the Board of Church Extension, 
which will be coming quite soon. The 


secretaries have secured homes in St 
Louis, many of them expressing their 
sense of the permanence of the new 
enterprise by buying 


city. 


property in the 


Norwegian Baptists Oppose 
Movie Propaganda 
The New World 
Laptist church 
the moving 


Movement of the 
recently arranged with 
picture organizations of 
\merica to present on the screen the 
work done by the Baptist denomination. 
This plan of work has been received un- 
favorably by the Danish-Norwegian 
Baptists. Their conference held recently 
at Clark’s Grove, Minn., passed reso- 
lution making solemn protest against the 
innovation. Since some films are of ques- 
tionable moral influence, they feel that 
the whole movie business should be ta- 
boo to the church. 


Baptists Hold World 
Conference in England 
The Baptist World 
cently held its sessions in London. Rep- 
resentatives of the 
tists of 


Alliance has re- 


seven million Bap- 
America were present, coming 
from the most successful branch of the 
denomination in the world. The German 
Baptists sent three representatives, so 
that the Baptists perhaps first of all 
among the Chrtstian have re- 
opened the lines of communication with 
our former enemies. The three Germans 
sat near a French Baptist delegate who 
had fought at Verdun. The delegates 
had personal stories to tell of the great- 
est interest. 


bodies, 


One had baptized the crew 
of a submarine in the gulf of Finland. 
\nother had _ secretly baptized = great 
numbers of soldiers in Rumania. Still 
another had served a term in Siberia on 
The Southern 
Baptists of America were brilliantly rep- 


resented by Dr. E. Y. Mullins, Dr. J. B 


account of pacifist views. 
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Gambrell and Rev. George W. Truetr 
The last named was conspicuous in the 
gathering by virtue of being described 
as the most popular preacher in America 
ministering on Sunday to four thousand 
people in his great church in Dallas. Th, 
Northern Baptist leaders from Americ, 
were Dr. Emory W. Hunt, Dr. J, 9 
Franklin and Rev. C. A. Brooks. Prom. 
inent in the activities of the Alliance wa; 
the formulation of a world program fo; 
the Baptists. 


New California School 
Secures Instructors 

The new School of Christianity ad. 
jacent to the state university of southerp 
California, founded recently by Mr 
Charles C. Chapman and other Pacis 
Coast Disciples, has called Rev. F, y 
Rogers to the presidency. Mr. Rogers 
has served several years as state secre. 
tary of the denomination and it is hoped 
that his leadership will bring to happy 
fruition the plans that have been formed 
for the new foundation. Prof. D, 4 
Russell has been called from Rerkele, 
Cal., to become an instructor. 


Adventists Buy a 
Jewish Synagogue 


The Adventists in New York City 
have recently purchased a Jewish temple 
and converted it into a Christian meet- 
ing house. This is the opposite of the 
process that is going on for the most 
part in New York. Since the Advent- 
ists gather their constituency from ya- 
rious parts of the city the matter of loca- 
tion plays a smaller part than it does 
with religious peoples who depend in 
large measure upon neighborhood sup- 
port for their enterprise. The Advent- 
ists have national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and they are planning 
some advance moves in that city. While 
the denomination is hindered by its ob- 
servance of a Saturday rest day, its tith- 
ing principle provides large funds for re- 
ligious work and is the chief explanation 
of the growth of this sect 


Standardizing Church 
Activities 

More and more Protestant denomina- 
tions are standardizing the activities of 
the local church. The New Era Move- 
ment of the Presbyterian church headed 
by Dr. W. S. Marquis has prepared a 
complete plan for the local churches of 
that denomination for this coming at- 
tumn The seasons are designated 
“Season for Education and Rally to the 
Work,” September and October; “Sea- 
son of Thanksgiving and Service,” No 
vember and December: “Season of Con- 
secration,” January, February ane 
March; “Season of Review and Pre- 
April, May and June. The Board 
of Publication has issued a Rally Day 
program entitled, “The Call to Service” 
which will be given in most of the Pres 
byterian Sunday-schools this autumn. 
The difficulty felt by many pastors * 
that church life tends to grow very 
stereotyped under this process as esset 
tially the same program is proposed 


° °° 
view, 


from year to year and the prophetic and 
timely element of the ministry 1s buried 
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nder the burden of the practical inter- 
of the church. The plan, however, 
etter than no plan. Many ministers 
from week to week with no con- 


erate . 
jstent plan of instruction tor their 
yple 
y. M. C. A. Conferences 
Bring Together Thousands 
The annual conferences of the Y. M. 
\. for college students which are de- 
ened to furnish these students with 
is for their life work has put the 


n debt in a way not commonly 
Thousands of ministers and 
naries have been recruited in this 
t may be doubted if the Y. M. 
1ot now making more ministers 
issionaries than the 
rk of the church is doing 
mferences held in various sections 
the yuntry this summer and more 
ee thousand students were in 
nce. Some of the 
have 


organized 
There were 


strongest oi 


( tian leaders been the 


retore these conterences, 
Great Religious Structures 
May Fall 
Some of the religious 
the world are said to be totter- 
id age. St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
foremost of these. The architect who 
ned this building prophesied that it 


greatest struc- 


vould stand for two hundred years. It 
exceeded this time but the 


a> aireaay 


ns are too shallow for it to 
iefinitely. Westminster Abbey 
oming near to the time when 


ive changes must be made in it. 
rest of the world focuses upon 
losque of St. Ths was 
ted as a Christian cathedral, and in 
olitical changes that are imminent 
fall into Chris- 


Sophia. 


e Near East, it may 
ds again The Mohammedans 
e obscured the great Christian deco- 


ns and these probably can never be 


Southern Baptist 

Leaders to Europe 
Rev. J. B. Gambrell of the Southwest- 
ern Theological Seminary and Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
gical Seminary are now in Europe to- 
gether studying conditions preliminary to 
the Baptist 
millions in expansion work. They are 
visiting England first. The English Bap- 
not numerous but they -have 
always held the leadership in the Baptist 
vorld. It is said that the two American 
Baptist representatives are seeking to im- 
press them with the numbers and pres- 
tige of the Southern Baptist denomina- 


vestment of some of the 


Noteworthy Gathering 
in Switzerland 

There was held in Switzerland the last 
week in July a gathering of missionary 
leaders whose decisions will affect mis- 
sionary policy in practically all of the re- 
ligious communions. The meeting was 
held in the village of Crans, just outside 
of Geneva, and representatives were 
Present from nearly all of the great mis- 


sionary organizations of the world. Ger- 
man and French Christians confronted 
each other across the table as the ques- 
tion of the resumption of German mission 
work was taken up. The delegates felt 
they were skating on very thin ice and 
said so. It was finally agreed that the 
facts should be forwarded to the various 
constituent societies and upon the basis 
of these facts, each society should act. 
This is in the nature of an evasion of the 
big issue, for it had been hoped by many 
Christian leaders that this gathering 
would dare to come out boldly in favor 
of the resumption of German missionary 
work. Before the war the Germans had 
upon the foreign field 2457 missionaries. 
It is proposed to hold in America in 1921 
another missionary conference along the 
lines of the ‘Geneva conference in which 
further plans will be made for the co- 
operation of the Protestant missionary 
bodies of all the world. 


Ship Touring Car 
to India 

Ox-cart travel is the usual method of 
transportation in India. It is an innova- 
tion for Rev. and Mrs. John Howard to 
ship to India a Dodge touring car which 


has been provided for them by American 


supporters. As the nearest service sta- 
tion in India is one hundred and twenty 
miles from the missionaries, they have 


spent considerable time learning how to 
make their The mission- 
aries will return to the field in the early 
when they will make a trial of 
machine in mission work in In- 


own repairs. 
autumn 
the new 
dia. One of the great difficulties is the 
matter of roads. 


Evolution of the City 
Missionary Society 

The conception of the city missionary 
society as an organization to start new 
churches is being greatly modified by 
conditions. Under federated agreements 
in the large cities, fewer new churches 
are started by any denomination. The 
result is that city mission secretaries have 
more time for other forms of service. 
The Disciples organization in Chicago 
now has the significant name of “head- 
quarters.” The various denominational 
organizations of missions, benevolence and 
education approach the Chicago group 
of churches through headquarters. New- 
comers to the city are helped to find their 
nearest church and the churches are led 
to improved methods in the various de 
partments of their work. This city mis- 
sion office not only starts new churches 
but keeps open the lines of communica- 
tion and establishes itself as an efficiency 
center. Rev. Perry J. Rice is secretary. 


New Organization of the 
Friends of Armenia 

4 new society, interdenominational in 
scope, embracing both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, has been organized in 
New York, called the Armenia America 
Society. The prime movers in the new 
organization are Hamilton Holt, of the 
Independent, Dr. Stanley White, Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick and Rev. Ernest W. Riggs. 
Members are enrolled wihout the pay- 
ment of a membership fee, but those 
members who contribute five dollars a 
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year are considered voting members. The 
purpose of the society is to influence po- 
litical action on the United States in be- 
half of Armenian independence and the es- 
tablishment of an Armenian boundary 
line which shall be respected by the Turks 
by reason of Allied demand. Among the 
various aims of the organization is the 
Armenian women from the 
lurkish harems 


release of 


Toothpicks and 
Missions 

The next time one 
quill toothpick on a diner he will doubt- 
less think of the missionaries in China. 
Geese are numerous in that land 
and the children, by American standards, 
are very poor. An enterprising mission- 
ary taught the children of that land to 
picks. These have 
into the American mar- 
commercial genius of a 


picks up a goose- 


very 


make goose-quill 
found their way 
ket through the 
Jewish trader. Enormous quantities of 
these picks are being sent to this coun- 
try and the children of China have be- 
come very proficient in the art of making 


them. 


Ice Cream as a Lure 
to Bible Study 

The bizarre in 
as common as formerly but the secular 
press reports on its front page a Sunday 
schoo! at Barberton, O., which gives an 
ice cream ticket to the children in attend- 
ance at Sunday school. Under this 
method of promotion § the attendanc« 
showed an increase of a hundred. Sta- 
tistics of decline of attendance at the end 
of the ice cream season would also be in- 
eresting, but unfortunately they will not 
be given. 


church method is not 


Repudiate Independent 
Educational Foundation 

Many of the denominations of congre- 
gational polity are familiar with the prac- 
tice of founding a college and then turn- 
ing the institution over to the churches 
for support. Recently a Bible Chair was 
founded in connection with the State 
University of Washington by President 
Sanderson, who heads a similar institu- 
tion at the University of Oregon. The 
West Washington group of Disciples 
who were presumed upon to finance the 
enterprise have repudiated it in a formal 
action and insist that any organization 
claiming church support shall be managed 
by the churches 


Missionaries Do 
the Impossible 

It is just ten years ago that the Dis- 
ciples Foreign Missionary Society cabled 
its representatives on the Congo not to 
open a new station at Lotumbe. The 
message was brief and pointed. It said, 
“Lotumbe Impossible.”” The reason, of 
course, was the lack of funds to maintain 
and develop the new station. Rev. Her- 
bert Smith, of the Congo country, recent- 
ly wrote back the story of the achieve- 
ments of ten years, for the missionaries 
disregarded the instructions of their so- 
ciety. The Lotumbe church, carved out 
of raw heathenism, now numbers 3479 
members and there are 143 native evan- 
gelists preaching. Not all of these church 
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members live in Lotumbe; some are to be 
found in 150 adjacent villages. The tenth 
anniversary of the mission was cele- 
brated by seven of the first members of 
the church telling the story of how 
they had turned away from heathenism 
to the service of the living God. 


Friends Appropriate Money 
for the Poles 

The Friends of America have followed 
the battle line in Europe with ministra- 
tions of mercy. The American Friends’ 
Service Committee has recently provided 
a fund of thirty thousand dollars with 
which to do work in Poland. Eighty 
workers are now in that unfortunate land 
feeding children, distributing clothing 
and serving in hospitals. There is 
a battle to be waged against typhus and 
the religious workers are valiant fighters 
in this cause. 


New Summer Conferences 
Developing 

The vacation period, once fraught with 
so many dangerous possibilities, is being 
used increasingly as an occasion of spir- 
itual uplift. The Disciples of Minnesota 
have a summer conference which has just 
completed its second season with an at- 
tendance of fifty-seven regular students. 
One cf the features of the school was a 
course in vocational guidance. There 
were classes in various phases of the 
practical work of the church and a doc- 
trinal course to teach the principles of 
that communion. Some Christian En- 
deavor workers from outside the denom- 
ination were on the faculty. 


Contrasts Ministerial Salaries 
in Scotland 


Rev. Harry Foster Burns, pastor of 
the First Parish in Dorchester, Boston, 
is spending the summer in Great Britain. 
In a recent article in The Boston Tran- 
script he contrasts the ministerial sala- 
ries in Scotland with salaries in the 
United States. Prosperity has come to 
the land of “Bobbie” Burns following the 
war, and this prosperity is shared by the 
village minister automatically through 
the parish tax. In a certain small town 
the minister’s salary was a thousand 
pounds. The minister of the dissenting 
church, however, is less fortunate. It is 
seldom that his income reaches more 
than a quarter of this figure. 


“‘Go-Away-to-College 
Sunday” 

No happier result of the general pros- 
perity in America is to be seen than the 
general tendency to claim for the young 
people of the coming generation a better 
education. Many denominational schools 
are already refusing to admit more stu- 
dents, as their dormitory facilities are 
taxed to the limit. The Disciples have 
planned an organized movement in be- 
half of education and the last Sunday in 
August or the first Sunday in Sepember 
is being observed as “‘Go-Away-to-Col- 
lege Sunday;” on this day sermons being 
preached on education and on the choice 
of a life vocation. The young people 
will be urged to give themselves definite- 
ly to some great calling and to prepare 
for it thoroughly. The Disciples have 


thirty educational institutiens of various 
grades which are recognized by their 
Board of Education. These institutions 
are scattered throughout the country. 
There is a custom in some churches of 
honoring all the young people who go 
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away to school, including those who go 
to tax-supported institutions. If thes 
young people are sent away aware of the 
religious significance of their studep: 
days, they are sure to become more uge. 
ful men and women. 


British Table Talk 


London, August 10, 1920. 

HE Pastoral Letter of the Wesleyan 

Conference, to be issued at the end 
of August, takes a grave view of present 
religious and social conditions. It refers 
to the distressing signs of a renaissance 
of paganism manifesting itself in the pas- 
sion for pleasure, senseless extravagance, 
distaste for work, defiance of authority, 
ready resort to violence, lamentable 
laxity in sexual morals and flouting dis- 
regard of the binding obligation of mar- 
riage and family life. The majority of 
those who are turned to natural reli- 
giousness and dream of a new world or- 
der, says the Letter, do not think of 
associating their hopes with the Chris- 
tian church. “Rather it is the reverse, 
and it is this attitude which forms the 
pathos of the present religious situation 
Eighty out of every hundred of the 
young manhood and womanhood of the 
nation have no use for the churchies, be- 
cause they consider they are out of touch 
with reality, that their fellowship is cold 
and official, and that in the conflict of 
moral forces they are opportunist, tak- 
ing easily the safe and the popular side.” 
The Pastoral pleads for a wise, reverent 
and genial use of Sunday as a day re- 
leased from secular work and pleasure 
for higher spiritual ends and commends 
to the Methodist people every opportu- 


nity of personal and corporate counse! 
with members of other churches who 
seek, through reciprocal fellowship and 
good will to promote the cause of Chris. 
tian unity. In such pronouncements the 
diagnosis is always franker and more 
thorough than the therapeutics is con. 
vincing and adequate. While the dis 
quieting symptoms enumerated cannot 
be gainsaid, it may be hoped that some 
of them are only temporary, due to the 
war. There is much good will among 
the people—if only the churches could 
take hold of it—and there is more real 
religious feeling, informal and unavowed, 
than appears on the surface. 
* * * 

The Disciples Movement 
in Britain 

The annual Conference, composed of 
the two sections, American and British 
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Domestic Science equipment. 


William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 
Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 


Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
in preparatory department last three years of high school. 


One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservato‘y 
New academic building with most approved laboratories and 


Five separate dormitories, three on cottage plan. 
Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 


For catalog and picture book write 


President Joseph A. Serena 
FULTON, MO. 
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oed for, nevertheless it has taken firm to abandon his visit. We are sending ing, Sept. 7-10 
Ope ’ ow - ~ 


t here and continues to bear good 
it. Dr. W. T. Moore’s vigorous 
ropaganda in England in the last quar- 
- of the nineteenth century made a 
Setinct mark; many still remember his 
sresting and genial personality, and re- 
vice to know that he is spending a 
eaceful eventide in Florida. While the 
scene of his ministerial labors here, the 
est London Tabernacle, is now a fac- 
tory, other Disciples churches are flour- 
shing: e. g., at Gloucester, where Rev. 
H. Spring has labored for 3 years; 
Southampton, where probably the 
est congregation in the town is that 
the Disciples church, to which Rev. 
Phillips has ministered for the last 
t years, and at Cheltenham, where 
R. Reith is pastor. Over 10,000 
unds has been raised for the Evange- 
ts’ Training College, Birmingham, to 
opened in October. The principal 
be Mr. J. Robinson, B.A., B.Sc.. 
after acting for a time as an evan- 
gelist went to Oxford to prepare for his 
w duties. 


»¢ 


f the Disciples preachers who have 
to this country from America, the 
e who has rendered the longest service 
ere is Rev. Leslie W. Morgan, B.A., 
B.D. After four years at Atlanta, IIl., 
twenty-one years ago he crossed the At- 
antic and was pastor in turn to the 
lisciples churches at Southampton (six 
ears) and Hornsey (ten years) where 
¢ built a new edifice. He was secretary 
' the Christian Association for fifteen 
irs, and continues as secretary of the 
vangelist Fund Committee. During the 
ar Mr. Morgan worked under the Red 
triangle for the Y. M. C. A. Hospitality 
League in Inquiry Bureau, Social Room 
Street Patrol work. Located at 
terloo Station, he has befriended 
isands of outgoing and returning sol- 
ers and is now devoting himself to the 
eds of demobilized men. He proposes 
continue in his present sphere for 
the time being. and has just been natu- 
lized a British citizen. 
* - = 


Preachers’ International 
Exchange 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman fulfils some im- 
rtant engagements during his visit to 
ngland. He will preach at the Pilgrim 
lebration at Plymouth on September 
ind will deliver the Congregational 
sermon at Southampton later in 
month, On August 22 he addressed 
Men’s meeting at Whitefield’s, 
vhere Rev. Douglas Horton, introduced 
Dr. Cadman, preaches on August 29 
and September 5. Dr. W. P. Merrill, of 
the Brick church, New York, has 
reached for Dr. Jowett at Westminster 
hapel here. Dr. G. G. Atkins of De- 


troit, Mich., was the preacher throughout 


\ugust. Dr. L. H. Hough has preached 





visiting preachers— 


How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third the stimulating 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 
(hot) (5 ff. of.) 


Green tea—I glassful 
(cold) (8 4. of., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 ff. oz. 


(prepared with | ff. os of eyrup 

Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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BOOKS FOR LAYMEN AND MINISTERS 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By Shirley J.Case. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 


The central idea of the book is to explain the meaning of Revelation as its author in- 
tended it to be understood by those to whom it was first addressed. This volume has been pre- 
pared especially to meet the needs of the preacher and the layman who desire a popular rather 
than a highly technical treatment of the subject. 





THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By Edward S. Ames. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


Presents in simple terms a view of religion consistent with the mental habits of those 
trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of practical affairs. Every 
person dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of traditional Protestantism will find this volume 
exceedingly helpful. 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW. By Frank G. Lewis. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The first single work to record the growth of the Bible from its beginning up to the pres- 
ent time. It answers many perplexing questions about authorship, sources, time of writing, 
and variation of versions. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR. By Ozora S. Davis. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 
This book is not a treatise on formal homiletics. It is designed as a workable manual for 
the preacher who is facing the opportunities of the pulpit in an age which the writer believes 
is the most challenging in the history of the Christian church. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Edward C. Moore. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
The book gives a survey of the history of missions since the beginning of the modern era, 


about 1757 A. D., and depicts the missionary movement against the background of general his- 
tory. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. (Revised Edition.) By George A. Barton. $2.00, post- 
paid $2.15. 
The author gives a keen and sympathetic interpretation of all the great religions, as well 


as of such facts concerning their origin and history as one must have in order to interpret 
them. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. By Benjamin W. Robinson. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The career of Paul is sketched in close relation with the life of his time. The narrative 
moves rapidly through the apostle’s successive difficult conflicts and powerful triumphs, and 
furnishes a reliable guide to a study of Paul’s career. 


THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. $1.25. postpaid $1.35. 


A frank application of the modern historical method to the New Testament without argu- 
ment or defense, and a most illuminating study of each New Testament book. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Edited by Gerald Birney 
Smith. $3.00. postpaid $3.20. 
An up-to-date comprehensive survey, by twelve well-known scholars, of progress in the 
new scholarship of the past twenty-five years, in its relation to the Bible and theology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS. By Members of the University Faculties. Edited 
by Theodore G. Soares. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
Contains a contribution of one sermon from each of eighteen members of the Faculties 
of the University of Chicago—eighteen sermons worthy of a high place in the world’s homil- 
etic literature. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

If I remember correctly—and I do 
emember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
jumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club 
three years ago in May. This is a pleas- 
ure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you 
since that day. How is the grain busi- 
ness? And how did that amalgamation 
work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most fa- 
memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get 
it out. “He will show you a lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the 
evening is over.” 

And he did. 

is we went into the banquet room the 
astmaster was introducing a long line of the 
cwsts te Mr. Roth. T got in line and when 
my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
vur initials , Mr. Jones, and your business 
nection and telephone number?” Why he 
asked this, I learned later, when he picked 

t from the crowd the 60 men he had met 
two hours before and called each by name 
without a mistake. What is more, he named 


«h man’s business and telephone number. 
cood measure. 

| won't tell you all the other amazing things 
s man did except to tell how he called back, 

without a minute’s hesitation, long Hete of 
ibers, hank clearings, prices, lot numbers, 
reel post rates and anything else the guests 
e him in rapid order 


mous 


t me 


‘ 


ees e*@ gn 888 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
e sure T did the first chance I got—he rather 
wled me over by saying, In his quiet, mod- 
ost Way: 

There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
euhering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
*mething I have read in a magazine. 


“You cam do this just as easily as I do. 
Any ne with an average mind can learn quick- 
’ to do exactly the same things which seem 
» miraculous when I do them, 

My own memory,” continued 
was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
reilly poor memory. On meeting a man I 
vould lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
W there are probably 10,000 men and wo- 
en in the United States, many of whom I 
‘ave met but once, whose names I can call 
‘stantly on meeting them.” 


That ts all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I in 


Mr. Roth, 


terrupted, “you have given it. But 


how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic prin 
ciple of my whole system and you will find 
it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.” 


years to 


teach you 


seven 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did. 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned—in about 
one hour—how to remember a list of one hun 
dred words so that I could call them off for 
ward and back without a single mistake. 

That first And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from Mr. E. O. 
cow, Idaho: 


lesson stuck, 


Nord, Mos 


“I think the Roth Memory Course the 
greatest thing of the kind I have ever seen. 
Lesscn 3 on remembering names and faces 
is worth the price of the entire seven les- 
sons. By using the code words I can read 
over a list of 50 words before retiring and 
recall every one the next morning—besides 
carrying in my mind along with the same 
code words four or five other lists, and I 
find it a simple matter to recall them. 
Before I received the course my memory 
was nothing to brag about. Lesson 5 on 
numbers is excellent. I will never regret 
paying out the smal! sum of $5.00 for such 
a valuable system of memory training. I 
am praising it to all of my friends, 

“Will you send the course to my brother, 
Collis J. Nord, R. No. 7, Spokane, Wash 
ington, by return mail if he has not al- 
ready ordered it. He will remit for the 
books or return them if he has no use for 
them. I will stand back of the order. 

“I thank you for putting out such a 
fine system of memory trainiog at such a 
ridiculously low price.” 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met before 

and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to my mind in- 
stantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth's 
easy method. Street addresses are just as 
easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn't sure. I 
couldn't remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet 
at the club, or at a banquet, or in a business 
meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
and 1 used to be as silent as a sphinx when 
I got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it moet. I used to think a “hair trigger” 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memory if he ouly knowe how 
to make it work right. 


[ tell you it is a wonderful thing, after grop- 
ing around in the dark for so many years, te 
be able to switch the big searchlight on your 
mind and see instantly everything you want 
te remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office, 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “I can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 
you ever heard of 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Divisiona 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
IAd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that I saw last week 


Have 
Smith? 


“Multigraph’ 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell 
Mr. Roth bas a most remarkable Memory 
Course. Lt is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of prac 
tice, anyone—I don't care who he is_can 
improve his Memory 100 per cent in a 
week and 1000 per cent in six months.” 


My advice to you is don't wait another min- 
ute. Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. 
Roth's amazing course and see what a won- 
derful memory you bave got. Your dividends 
in increased carning power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 


Send No Money. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, 
that ence you have an opportunity to see in 
your own home how easy it is to double, yes, 
triple your memory power in e« few short 
hours, that they are willing to send the 
course oa free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mall the 
coupon or write a letter and ‘the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satistied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 
hand, if you are as pleased 
as are thousands of other men end women 
who have used the course, send only $5 ia 
full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon Bow, 
hefore this remarkable offer is withdrawa 


On the other 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 


Weekly 


Publishers of The Independent 


Dept. R., 311 Sixth Avenue, New York City 

Please send the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 
to you within five days after ite receipt or 
send you $5. 


Name 


Ackiress 


Century 8-88-20 
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Important Publications from the 
Yale University Press 


APPROACHES TOWARDS 
CHURCH UNITY 


WRITTEN AND EDITED BY DR. NEWMAN 
SMYTH AND DR. WILLISTON WALKER, 
WITH CHAPTERS BY BISHOP BRENT AND 
DR. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


It is characteristic of the times that there 
should be much talk of union among the churches. 
Modern experience, if it shows anything, shows 
that co-operation is imperative to success. Such 
co-operation in church administration took 
form in the far reaching Interchurch World 
Movement. The above volume, written by four 
men of national reputation, is an uncontroversial 
compilation of historical precedents and opinions. 
Its value as a careful exposition of the problem of 
Church Unity is enhanced by its clearness and 
conciseness. 

‘The volume is made up of the most interesting 
kind of essays.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


YALE TALKS 


BY CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN, 
Dean of the School of Religion, Yale University. 


Dr. Brown is probably the most popular speak- 
er of the day in our schools and colleges. With 
the broad sympathy and exceptional understand- 
ing of human nature which he possesses, he here 
gives keen, sound advice to young men and women. 
It is a book that seems to talk. 

“These talks admirably interpret the spirit of 
combined religious faith and moral earnestness 
which is so characteristic of the spiritual life of 


American universities."-—New York Tribune. 
Cloth. $1.35. 


LECTURES ON MODERN 
IDEALISM 


BY THE LATE JOSIAH ROYCE, 
With an Introduction by Prof. Jacob Loewenberg. 


This volume, now published as a posthumous 
work of the great philosopher, contains a series of 
lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University, 
These lectures deal with the leading ideas of post- 
Kantian idealism, the idealistic doctrines of the 
Self, the Social Order, Nature and the Absolute, 
The work is presented with that power, clearness 
and adequacy which Josiah Royce alone could” 
summon to such a task. 

“Professor Royce had the faculty to a remarkable 
degree of making the seemingly abstruse not only 


clear but also extremely fascinating.”—Pitteburg 
Dispatch. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE WAR AND PREACHING 
BY JOHN KELMAN, 
Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

In this volume there is less said about war than 
about preaching, but the references which are 
made to the great European conflict spring from 
the author’s personal contact with the men at the 
front. Dr. Kelman was most active in Y. M. C. A. 
work in the British lines and was decorated for 
his services. It was out of the “continent of mud” 
and “mixture of sleet and shrapnel” that he 
gained, by his own experiences, his fine philosophy 
of the effect which the World War has had on the 
Christian faith. 

“The great World War has brought out much elo- 
quent writing and speaking, but nothing probably 


that surpasses these Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
—Boston Transcript. Paper boards. $1.50. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE AND FALL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


143 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


19 EAST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





























